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FRINK Illumination 


in the house of 


BERGDORF-GOODMAN 


In a nine-story building of white mar- 
ble overlooking Central Park, New 
York, Bergdorf-Goodman have revived 
the elegance of 18th century France. 
In various parts of the store the refine- 
ment of Frink concealed illumination 
has been used to enhance the beauty 
of the store and make more attractive 
the display of merchandise. 


lor over 70 years we have worked in 
cooperation with stores and their archi- 
tects, and in that time have accumulated 
a knowledge of the requirements of 
store illumination second to none. We 
would be glad to confer with you at 
any time. 
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NEW FIXTURES 


IN ORIGINA =-MODERN 
DESIGNS FOR DISPLAY 


Nor ONE, but many new and 
smartly different designs in original 
fixtures for modern merchandise dis- 
play. A wide variety of designs to 
choose from, and an interesting dis- 
play of fixtures that combine the 
artistic with the practical. 


New construction, new designs, new 
materials and new finishes. See them 
now at the showrooms of, or write 
now for complete information to the 
nearest office of— 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. 


FORMS, FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
234 S. Franklin Street 26 Kingston Street 
San Francisco 
49 Fourth Street 


i'BER OF NATIONAL DISPLAY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 














IN THIS ISSUE 


Neither individuals nor profes- 
sions can stand still, and it is 
particularly true of the display pro- 
fession that each year brings sig- 
nificant changes. At the beginning 
of each new year, it is, therefore, 
important to take stock of the 
trends which have manifested them- 
selves in the preceding twelve 
months and to weigh the values of 
those portending. This is the bur- 


den of the January DISPLAY 
WORLD. Its editorial advisory 
board has again come forward 


with an outline of views upon the 
developments impending for 1930 
and the unanimity of their expres- 
sion is surprising. In former years 
it has been demonstrated that their 
forecasts have been exceptionally 
well based and this fact should 
commend itself to the reader as he 
scans their statements. 


Following the precedent estab- 
lished several years ago, the Jan- 
uary number is also distinguished 
by a directory of American and 
foreign display bodies copiously 
illustrated with depictions of for- 
eign displays. 


From Europe comes contribu- 
tions upon window art by Dr. 
Friedrich Waller, Dr. Rudolf Schul- 
hof, Gunther Thaer and Werner 
Knopf. South Africa tells its story 
through the contribution of Craig 
E. Spearman. James C. Chang re- 
veals the unfolding of display in 
Hawaii. 


David B. Chambers, foremost 
chronicler of a school of display- 
men now passing from store life, 
relates another episode of the nine- 
ties in “How Noah Spricker Paid 
His Debt.” 


The customary features devoted 
to contemporary American display 
have not been curtailed. Among 
the features of the month are Sol 
Fisher’s consideration of display 
service needs in “The Basis of 
Your Business—Good Will’; Ray 
Martin’s “The Studios Behind Util- 
ity Displays”; “How to Use the 
Enlarging Projector,” by David A. 
Morey; “Windowing Our 78th An- 
niversary,” by J. C. Stewart; “In- 
terior Decoration’; “Throngs At- 
test the Power of Jubilee Spec- 
tacles,” by Paul W. Kloeris: “Col- 
or’s Psychological Effects,” by EI- 
vera C. Hustead, and the beginning 
of Ray Darlin’s new series of show 
card discussions, “Put An Extra 
Touch on Backgrounds.” 


And finally, but of perhaps 
greater importance, is “Spring 
Openings Looming Up.” the first 
consideration of the big spring 
event’s rapid approach. 
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THE 


DISPLAY CENTER 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., INC. 
1440 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY="THE SEW 
SILHOUETTE COSTUME FORM 


THE AUTHENTIC 


VENDOME 


Silhouette Forms used by Fifth 
Avenue’s Finest Shops are Sold 
Exclusively by The Display Cen- 
ter. 





To Show the New Garments Correctly 


Use This New Vendome Silhouette 
Form 








The beautiful new Stewart Store, re- 
cently opened on Fifth Avenue, is 
using forty of our new Vendome 
Forms. 





Write for Photos and Prices 
Send in a Trial Order and You 
Stewarts, Fifth Ave., N. Y. Will Be Convinced 














DECORATIVE FABRICS AND PAPERS 
FOR SPRING DISPLAYS 


The newest materials now being used for Modern Displays are 
stocked for immediate delivery. Pastel shades, plain color 
materials all specially selected for window display purposes. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


























DISPLAY CENTER 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
AT TIMES SQUARE 
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JENTZEN'S WINDOW DRESSING SERVICE 
North Bergen, N. J. 

DISPLAY WORLD, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please advise me where I can get plastic paint or stipple 
or stucco paste to make stone effect that will not crack or 
chip off. 

You will note that on my circular letter and sticker I say 
“Notice—Always find me in the Telephone and Green Book, 
also DISPLAY WORLD.” 


POR a very practical plastic paint get in touch with 

the U. S. Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. This material is called TEX- 
TONE and is handled by large paint distributors 
throughout the country. 





THE STERN AND MANN CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Display Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. December 23, 1929 
I am taking the liberty of writing to your service depart- 
ment for the information of where I can get mechanical or 
animated hosiery display forms, preferably New York City. 
Thanking you for this information, I am 
Yours very truly, 
R. B. JOHNSON, 
Display Manager. 


HERE are no organizations expressly specializing 

in mechanical or animated hosiery display forms, 
but it is likely that Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404-8 
West Twenty-seventh Street, New York, can supply 
you with this item or refer you to a concern that can 
fill the order. 





STEPHENS DISPLAY SERVICE 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Display World, 
Cincinnati, Ohio November 20, 1929 
We would appreciate your assistance in locating a school 
of window decorating, more particularly a school that could 
give a correspondence course in the fundamentals of draping 
backgrounds, arrangement and color schemes. 
Thanking you in advance for your kind help in this matter, 
Yours very truly, 
G. K. STEPHENS. 


E know of no course of this type that can be 

heartily commended. However, a resident course 
at the Koester School, 314 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago, Ill., can be indorsed without reservations. 
This institution offers courses on display that require 
only six to eight weeks of practical training. 





FRED M. NYE CO. 
Ogden, Utah 
The Display Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio January 3, 1930 
Can you give us addresses of firms manufacturing elec- 

tric lamps for use on top of show cases and used in the 
illuminating of merchandise on sale? Enclosed you will find 
addressed envelope for your reply. 

Yours truly, 


FRED M. NYE CO. 
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E assume that you have reference to the electric 

lamps which are usually termed, “Color Match- 
ing Lamps,” emitting a tone of light that is more or 
less equivalent to actual sunlight. Such lighting 
units may be obtained from the following concerns: 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Company, 341 South Franklin 
Street, Chicazo, Ill.; Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1117 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Iil.; Hecht Fixture Com- 
pany, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, III. 





T. H. SHANKS CLOTHING CO. 
Nevada, Mo. 
The Display World, 
Cincinnati, Ohio December 18, 1929 
We have on the front of the store a large gold leaf sign, 
which we are going to take down and retouch a little. The 
gold leaf on the sign is in perfect condition, but I would 
like to know what you could use to clean it. Would a weak 
solution of vinegar do? Thanking you in advance for an 
answer, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. MOHLER. 


GOOD cleaner for gold letters is a solution of 

vinegar and oxalic acid. Sponge this over the 
letters and then wash them off with clear water. Use 
two tablespoonsful of oxalic acid to a pint of vinegar. 
Smalts backgrounds can be freshened up by coating 
with lamp black ground in japan and made very thin 
with turpentine. 





THE BUSINESS LIBRARY 
Third Ave., Rong Muang Road, Bangkok, Siam 


August 29, 1929 
The Display Publishing Co. 
Dear Sirs: 

For reference to the purchase of books on Business Litera- 
tures for Members of this Library, we shall be pleased if you 
will kindly mail complete Catalogues, or lists describing 
books relating to Accounts, Business Methods, etc., of your 
publication, giving the terms for cash payment and discount 
allowed. 

Please forward samples of periodicals published as well. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours very truly, 
NAI LECK, Librarian. 


C. R. ROGERS, Editor, 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

I have just read your article entitled “Boloney” in the 
November issue, and the feeling you have aroused within me 
prompts me to compliment you and your publication. 

Your article is one of the most timely and expressive 
bits of literature I have read in quite some time, and certainly 
covers a problem that has confronted displaymen for many 
years. 

We of the Portland Display Club are keenly interested 
in your publication and the remarkable work you are doing 
in behalf of all displaymen. I trust that we may, at all 
times, feel that we have a friend and a champion of our 
cause. Problems such as we are confronted with are not 
easily solved, and require the continued and earnest efforts 
of every displayman in the country. 

With best wishes and sincere appreciation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
P..C.. M. 
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BON MARCHE 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
303 FIFTH AVENUE “ - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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From Russia—A showing of fabrics by W. Froloff, of Leningrad. 
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“Soft ‘Oimes” 


Going 


Rather Than “Hard Times” Coming Is Pros- 
pect Offered By New Year. Plungers Due for 
Unpleasant Thrills But Business Will Be 
Normal and Good Displaymen Will Prosper 


By FRED A. GROSS 
Chief of Sales Promotion, Photomaton Corp., 
New York City 


VERYONE who has had a thirty-second 
cousin connected with a friend that lived 
next door to another friend that played the 
market is crying “Back to Normalcy.” 

Manufacturers, retailers and distributors have spent 
special budgets recklessly to tell the world that busi- 
ness was good, and so forth. 

Meanwhiie, a lot of folks that never had a stock 
ticker on the brain, or cared less about one, were be- 
ginning to wonder what it was all about. Those good 
folk who comprise the “home guard” of the nation, 
have just gone through a Christmas season very 
similar to previous Christmas festivities. Little Willie 
got his air rifle, sister, her doll house and there were 
practical presents for big brother, father and mother. 

The great middle class, which constitutes the ma- 
jority of the American public, has not been worried 
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Merchandise trim for the holiday period designed 
by Gross and installed in all Photomaton stores. 
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about getting “back to normal.” They’ve never had 
their feet off the base for a moment. 

A few display men and advertisers remind us of 
the few stock market plungers, that will, in 1930, 
attempt to re-adjust themselves “back to normalcy.” 
To make myself clear, I refer to these display and ad- 
vertising men who have gone to the utter extreme in 
linking modern merchandising with modern art. 
Modern art in display is a perfectly proper link in 
the scheme of things, but a few here and there have 
over-done it. There are indications that modern art 
was going to leave hopelessly behind any display or 
advertising man who would not go the extreme in pre- 
senting his wares in almost ridiculous garb. Mod- 
ernism in the hands of a skilled craftsman is a joy to 
behold. It will help dress up and sell any commodity 
but it must be handled in a sensible manner. A few 





A view of the dummy windows at headquarters 
where displays are fashioned. Gross appears in 
the entrance. 


pioneers blazed the trail of modernistic display which 
was for a time to threaten the humble merchandising 
display man who would not heed the cry. But it’s 
“back to normalcy” for the display men and adver- 
tisers as well as a few “ticker tape worms.” 

1930 will see less mixing of “modernistic,” “fu- 
turistic” and perhaps less “pessimistic” activity among 
the display fraternity than ever before. 1930 is going 
to demand the utmost ingenuity from every member 
conrected with the business. 

This conclusion is gathered from our own personal 
experience which covers our serving five and one-half 
million customers during 1929. Photomaton Studios 
dealing in high-class portraiture, and correlated items, 
such as home moving-picture equipment, cameras, 
frames, films and photo finishing, are located across 
the entire country, coast to coast. We have about 
two miles of display window footage—in the key loca- 
tions of the country. 

Watching closely the buying habits of our own five 
and one-half million Photomaton customers, I am 
convinced that the public is more than ever deter- 
mined to receive full value for every dollar expended. 
They do not, and will not, however, sacrifice quality 
for prices. That, perhaps, is the reason for the tre- 
mendous increase in our Photomaton portrait division. 

It will interest readers to know that Photomaton 
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Posters and pictures or photographic supplies feature 
seasonal trims. This display was used prior to Easter 
last year. 


is the largest maker of home portraits in the world 
Our method of operating has enabled us to take por- 
traits from the list of commodities known as luxuries. 
Vast production has enabled us to bring the cost to 
the consumer down to a fraction of what people for 
years had been forced to pay for a like service—the 
trend in buying—for 1930 will run to practical things 
—at prices nearer the true value of the article. . 


UR studios are conveniently located and displays 
are arranged to attract the attention of the pros- 
pect to the merchandise that we have to sell and the 
service we have to offer instead of to the extremely 
modernistic and garish type of background. Our in- 
teriors are comfortable, laid out with efficiency in 
mind, and are not too elaborate. Our windows are 
neatly arranged with up-to-the-minute fixtures, equip- 
ment and displays, but are not over-dressed. Price 
tickets are in plain view on every service and piece 
of mercharidise that we have to offer. 

Economical chain store operation has fostered 
our growth and permitted us to offer the $60 per 
dozen style of portraits for $16. 1930 will usher in 
our newest tlollywood style portrait which will retail 
at SI4 jer dozen. Running a cash business with a 
quick turn-over and dealing in volume has been re- 
sponsible for the growth of this business. 

We appeal to ‘the customer mostly through our 
window displays. There is an old homely truth which 
has appeared under my name in the DISPLAY 
WORLD many times before. -It is hereby again re- 
peated : 

“At no time during the advertising campaign is the 
commodity any closer to the customer’s pocketbook 
than when he is window shopping.” Make the most 
of these opportunities. 

We, in Photomaton, believe in newspaper, trade 
journal, bill board and magazine advertising—pro- 
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viding it is properly directed. We, in Photomaton, 
can say that during the year just passed we have cen- 
tered the bulk of our advertising budget on window 
display. It has been our most successful year to date. 
1930 will see much the same plan—for any plan that 
doubles the previous year’s business is worth re- 
peating. 

1930 will be the display advertising man’s oppor- 
tunity to get “back to normalcy” in matters pertaining 
to the presentation of merchandise. Good, sound dis- 
play ideas will be much needed during 1930 and big 
and little business alike will pay the man capable of 
producing them. It’s not “hard times” coming, but 
it is “soft times” going. 





Gumption More Vital Than Vision 


What the New Year Will Require Is the Will to 
Accomplishment 


By A. W. COATES 


Advertising and Display Manager, W. W. Mertz Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 


HO am I to presume I know what 1930 is going to 

produce? What I might say would only be an 
expression of opinion. Facts are only a record of past 
performance, on which we have no business to judge 
the future entirely. 

The only way a nation or business can progress 
is by hard work by a whole lot of well meaning people. 

Many will agree with C. F. Kettering, research en- 
gineer of General Motors: “We don’t want experts— 
we want people to do things, people who don’t know 
it all and consequently have no fear that a certain 
thing will not succeed.” 

We have need in business of more individuals 
with gumption, rather than so much vision, energy 
and efficiency that it clutters a fellow up so that he 
can't see what’s under his nose. 

Today we find too many articles knocking the 
progress of advertising, window display and sales- 
manship. Much of this criticism is from individuals 
who have no other source upon which to base their 
statements than mere theory, perhaps picked up from 
textbooks, or possibly an expression of opinion which 
is biased by egotism, or necessity for diverting atten- 
tion from their own lack of common sense by 
finding fault with the many. At any event it is un- 
usual to find any of this criticism constructive. 

The display department, the most important di- 
vision of an industry that sells billions of dollars 
worth of goods every year to a public that has more 
money to spend each year, must be up and doing 
in 1930. 

It is up to the display man to answer the plea of 
President Hoover for economic stability, by promo- 
tion of needed merchandise to a public that has grown 
used to luxuries and extravagances. 

The display man has a great opportunity to sell 
his store in 1930 as an institution and in this way 
hold a lot of trade from people that would go from 
store to store looking for bargains only—on which 
no store can secure the necessar~ ‘:argin of profit 
to exist. 
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1930---What Will It Bring? 


INDOW display has played a major part in 
the successful operation of retail stores dur- 
ing the past year. The year saw the extinc- 
tion of the early gaudy type of futuristic 

and modernistic decoration that practically every dis- 
play man tried out. Certainly the beautiful modern 
art settings now in evidence are most pleasing to the 
eye and the way in which the natural woods and 
metals have been transformed into artistic back- 
grounds and settings of eiegance is a fine tribute to 
the craftsmen who are engaged in this work. 

Prominent in the new ideas brought out last year 
was the handling of the ensemble by which harmon- 
ious groupings of associated merchandise and ac- 
cessories were coordinated in a way that was highly 
educational to the buying public for the reason that 
it made millions of people more style conscious. It 
aided them in the proper selection of apparel and the 
correct “little things” to be worn with the costume. 

The International Association of Display Men has 
had its most successful year of progress and the com- 
ing year promises even greater things by reason of 
the creating of new departments and committees, fore- 
most among these being the educational and promo- 
tional committees, which now boast of a state chair- 
man and sub-committeemen in every state in the coun- 
try and through these active groups much is expected. 
More clubs will be organized and I. A. D. M. speakers 
will be available at conventions and gatherings of 
every nature. In this way the work being done by 
the I. A. D. M. for the betterment of retail trade will 
be brought before these meetings and the growing 
need of display executives in the store will be recog- 
nized. 

Much of the growth of many stores can be traced 
directly to the window displays of the establishment 
and store owners now regard display expense as an 
investment. Those who neglect their store front will 
never grow great, but will remain in the back- 
ground. For to keep up with the modern trend, the 
store must be decorated in the modern manner.— 
Epwarp E. O’DonneELL, Display Manager, Sisson 
Bros.-Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





ITH the view of the optimist, we can repeat 

our statement in the past two January issues of 
the DISPLAY WORLD, that for good displaymen, 
“It is better on before.” 

We have heard the expression for some time that 
window display is in its infancy; this we believe is 
true in a sense, yet it is not altogether the case, be- 
cause there is no department in the retail store, mak- 
ing its importance felt to the owners, as forcefully, 
as the department of display. 

Misplay work is growing rapidly into full man- 
hood, and the managers of these departments, now 
have the opportunity of their lives to make themselves 








BEARISH BUSINESS TO BE BOON 


F the “many prognostications purporting to 

prove that 1930 will be a highly competitive 
business year are correct, it seems to me that the 
broad possibilities of the display profession are 
emphasized, commensurate with the new prob- 
lems arising. 

To those men who appreciate the extraordi- 
nary opportunities presented during a period of 
business trial, the future holds promise of great 
reward. Never before in the history of modern 
business has intelligent merchandising thought 
been more at a premium, and in this scheme the 
display manager occupies a most important 
place—JosePH A. Krauss, Advertising Manager, 
A. Stein & Co., Chicago. 











most important figures in every executive meeting deal- 
ing with sales promotion. 

As we do not wish to take up your time reading a 
lot of cut and dried statements, we will make this 
article very brief, with suggestions to young display 
men. Of course it is understood that this word is to 
the man, perhaps in the small store, and just starting 
on a display career; it is not written to that great 
army of skillful display men, that are doing such an 
excellent job in their respective places, as we learn 
from the wonderful windows we see, when we visit 
various cities, and also the marvelous collection of 
photos we are privileged to see, as constant readers 
of the DISPLAY WORLD. 

To you young fellows starting out, we want to 
say that you are entering one of the finest and most 
interesting professions known, a profession that has 
unlimited possibilities. We have already mentioned 
the fact that display work in the better stores through- 
out the country has come into its own, and we feel 
sure that other merchants, who have been more or 
less reluctant, in giving display its proper place in 
their plans will either bow to it or fade into oblivion, 
through the radiant light of display cast by the love- 
ly windows of their competitors. 

So young man, starting in display work, let us 
say, forget your surroundings, the present attitude 
of the big boss toward display and be thankful that 
you have the opportunity to handle merchandise and 
the privilege of displaying it to advantage. Do not be 
continually grumbling about having nothing to work 
with; make something to work with, strive to over- 
come these difficulties and in so doing you will fit 
yourself for a better store, or you will convert the 
boss, and bring him into a full knowledge of the value 
of display. 

In closing let us say that display has a great fu- 
ture, and we are glad we are in it, and would care to 
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follow nothing else if we could. Display is beautiful, 
fascinating, creative, remunerative. Be sold yourself 
and you can sell others; then in days to come you 
can look back at these past experiences and say, 
“Surely, it is better on before.”—-CHartes L. Jones, 
Sales Promotion Manager, A. Rosenstock & Co., Peters- 
burg, Va. 





E are starting in with a new calendar. Its pages 

are unmarred and the record that each display- 
man shall write should be better than that of the past 
year for the opportunity to achieve will be greater. 

The year that is gone was a year of advancement 
for all kind of display work, but we believe the one 
we are just entering will be different in some respects 
and consequently better. 

The trend of the times seem to be toward more 
style windows. We now have our style clinics for 
buyers who pay a handsome fee to sit in at these 
meetings to gather the correct style information for 
the new season. The stylists who have been discussed 
from various angles during the past year seem to be 
a permanent fixture in many of the larger stores. 
These and other signs of the style trend will have 
their effect on the kind of windows we will be in- 
stalling during 1930. 

Among the displaymen (especially in the smaller 
towns) 1929 will be remembered for the unusual,num- 
ber of sales. If we had a week of style windows be- 
fore Easter and a week to start the fall season we felt 
we were fortunate indeed. Practically all the rest of 
the time was devoted to sales of some kind. 

We believe the pendulum has swung as far in the 
price direction as it is going»to and that it is due to 
swing toward style in 1930. The window shopper 
has become educated in the selection of merchandise 
from the windows, and we have been making our ap- 
peal to her mainly through price. But now if we are 
to meet changing conditions we will have to put more 
style appeal in our windows. 

Windows that show the complete ensemble instead 
of a number of dresses of various style and color and 
the big price card will get more attention from the 
alert shopper in the future. 

Summing it all up briefly we believe the display- 
man who will study style carefully and the proper 
settings for it can face the new year confident that 
it will yield rich rewards for his endeavors.—C. M. 
SHRIDER, Display Manager, A. E. Starr & Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


ITH iycreasing competition in the retail trade, due 

in part to modern methods of progress, the dis- 
playman is automatically emerging from his long 
years as an independent unit into one of a cooperative 
state, where: his efforts combined with those of the 
advertisers and publicity directors, merge into a force- 
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ful solid front, combining all the elements of promo- 
tion work. 

While the work of yesterday by the window trim- 
mer and today by the displayman has not changed 
fundamentally, regardless of opinions to the contrary, 
the field of the displayman of today is broader and 
more intensified. Cooperation now is the slogan. In 
this cooperation he comes closer to the store’s prob- 
lems and closer to the other minds working in the 
same direction. 

With this close connection and solid front, with a 
new and pleasing trend in settings, with a new type 
of display fixtures, the display man of today is in an 
exalted position to produce wonderful results for the 
store he represents.—J. R. Patton, Display Manager, 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


N looking over the forecasts of the Editorial Ad- 

visory Board as presented in the DISPLAY 
WORLD in January, last vear, one cannot fail to be 
deeply impressed with the forecast of the writers. 
In view of the accomplishments of the profession in 
1929 one is almost awed by the uncanny precision 
with which the prophets of 1928 predicted the de- 
velopments of the coming year. 

In scanning the horizon for future possibilities you 
may recall I personally visioned a wonderful rainbow 
of promise, spanning the world of endeavor. It is 
therefore with a feeling of great satisfaction that I 
review the record of 1929 and note that that rainbow 
did arise and that a glorious year followed in its 
wake. I think I can say without fear of contradiction 
that no one year has seen such marked improvement 
and development of new ideas as the past twelve 
months. 

As (1 styled myself) an “optimist of the opti- 
mists,” with all my optimism I fell short in my esti- 
mate of the achievements of the year. Surely a mo- 
mentum set in that swept us along to heights not 
dreamed of by the most daring, and oft, as we stood 
gazing at one more masterpiece of one of our brothers 
of the craft, we could only join in with the chorus of 
bystanders, and as they exclaimed, “Ain’t it grand?” 
echo, “Amen.” 

And so, as we approach the task of predicting 
just what capers this youngster (1930) will cut betwix 
now and the time when we hope to sit down and talk 
about 1931, one is confronted with a feeling of con- 
fusion, lest again we shall have to confess to a sur- 
prise party and an underestimate of the young year’s 
possibilities. 

I truly believe that the adventures in the more 
daring expression of the modern art will this year 
show results in a stabilization of certain elements, an 
application of those elements to the display window 
in a more practical form. (Continued on page 23) 
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the revolution. It is the work of W. Froloff, of Leningrad. 


HE International Association of Display Men, 

leading display body of the United States 

and Canada, was organized in 1898 by L. 

Frank Baum, editor of “The Show Win- 

dow,” afterward famous as the author of “The Wizard 
of Oz.” 

The association is in its thirty-second year and 
has gained a foothold on display in the United States 
and, to some extent, in Canada. Originally designed 
as an individual membership body and still contain- 
ing provisions in its constitution which make it the 
creature of the individual members, it has sought in 
recent years to encourage the formation of local so- 
cieties and has given their representatives many re- 
sponsibilities in its management. 

The influence of the International is not, however, 
wholly measured by the number of its individual mem- 
bers. Affiliated clubs, chartered as local units, con- 
tain by far the largest element of its strength and pay 
an annual per capita tax of five dollars for each mem- 
ber upon their rosters. 

The annual convention held at Chicago early in 
June saw the culmination of a movement launched 
three years before in the same city when a group of 
insurgents succeeded in electing a number of officers 
and began gradual replacement of old office holders 
with younger men. The 1929 convention produced 
the most ambitious show of display materials ever 
witnessed on the continent as well as the most dis- 
tinguished group of convention speakers as yet as- 
sembled for such a gathering. It also marked the 
establ shment upon a firm basis of departmental meet- 
ings dedicated to the respective divisions of merchan- 
dis-ng. Shoes, clothing, department store and public 
utility groups were given attention in these gatherings 
which took the form of luncheons held during the re- 
cess between morning and afternoon general sessions. 

With a slogan of “500 New Members Before June” 
officers of the association have bcen carrying on a 
drive for greater enrollment offering as a reward to 
the members bringing in the largest quota a life mem- 
bership and a gold certificate. During the same period 
in the preceding year 451 recruits were brought in. 


\nother innovation has been the decision to set 
up a “Seniors’ Departmental” for the older men of the 
profession consisting in the main of display managers 
and advertising men directing but not actually taking 
part in window trimming. 

Investigations are now being made of the advis- 
ability of linking life insurance with membership. 
The officers sponsoring this plan believe that the eco- 
nomic values offered by this arrangement will prove 
valuable in stabilizing the movement. 

Officers for the term of 1929-1930 are: President, 
James H. Everetts, display manager, M. L. Parker 
Company, Davenport, Iowa; first vice-president, Ells- 
worth H. Bates, display manager, Block & Kuhl Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill.; second vice-president, L. L. Wil- 
kins, display manager, Kerry Dry Goods Company, 
Cklahoma City, Okla.; third vice-president, Paul L. 
Wertz, display manager, A. Livingston & Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; treasurer, I. E. Ogg, display manager, 
Moore Dry Goods Company, Sharon, Pa. 

A women’s auxiliary, consisting of wives and rela- 
tives of displaymen participating in the conventions, 
holds annual sessions in conjunction with these gath- 
erings. Mrs. Raymond Whitnah, St. Louis, Mo., is 
president ; Mrs. Harry Melius, Chicago, IIl., first vice- 
president; Mrs. Clarence E. Duff, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, second vice-president; Mrs. J. H. Everetts, 
Davenport, lowa, treasurer; Mrs. J. H. Richter, Chi- 
cago, Ill., secretary. 


Pacific Coast Association 
The Pacific Coast Association of Display Men was 
organized five years ago because of the evident need 
for a closer affiliation of displaymen west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its chief centers of strength are 
in Washington, Oregon, California and British Co- 
lumbia. Its membership is limited to the local dis- 
play bodies in the coastal territory. Although or- 
ganized and originally directed by members of the 
International Association of Display Men of which 
matty of its officers are members, it has not maintained 
direct relations with this body since 1927. 
The annual conventions which it sponsors have 
proved rallying points for the displaymen of the west 
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A remarkable windowing of winter sports in the circular frontal units of the Grand Magasin du Printemps, Paris. 


and have been productive of much benefit to the pro- 
fession. 

One of the most efficiently conducted and success- 
ful conventions ever held by the association was pre- 
sented at the Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore., on the 
days of September 23, 24 and 25. 

The meeting was signalized by a program of edu- 
cational features distinctly unusual in quality and 
prominent among which were the addresses of Mar- 
shall Dana, associate editor of The Oregon Journal; 
J. H. Everetts, president of the I. A. D. M.; Phil A. 
Ditter, president of Ditter Bros., Yakima, Wash. ; 
Errol Procter, Portland; C. C. Phillips, Portland; W. 
G. Purcell, president of the Society of Oregon Artists ; 
Adrian Delsman, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Ed- 
mund C. Bechtold, Bechtold & Associates, Portland, 
and Dr. J. E. Simons, Portland. 

De Lyal J. Davis, display manager for Chistes F. 
Berg, Inc., Portland, was convention director and all 
sessions were under the supervision of A. O. Hewitt, 
display manager for Ben Selling Company, Portland, 
and president of the P. C. A. of D. M. Mr. Hewitt 
was re-elected with other officers as follows: 

First vice-president, H. B. Kelly, Ditter Bros., 
Yakima, Wash.; second vice-president, Bert Smyser, 
Smyser Display Service, Tacoma, Wash.; third vice- 
president, A. L. Sweet, C. C. Anderson, Boise, Idaho ; 
secretary-treasurer, Adrian Delsman, Frederick & Nel- 
son, Seattle, Wash. 

The executive committee includes the following: 
F. J. Portman, Turrell Shoe Company, Portland ; Wal- 
ter Rimes, Seattle, Wash.; W. H. Fields, Rumbaugh’s 
Department Store, Everett, Wash.; Ralph Pfister, Mc- 
Dougall-Southwick & Co., Seattle; Ray Hering, Cres- 
cent Department Store, Spokane, Wash.; DeLyal J. 
Davis, C. F. Berg, Inc., Portland, and C. D. Mc- 
Cloughry, Capwell’s, Oakland, Calif. 


Central Illinois Association 

This body, founded in 1927, stages two gatherings 
a year in Central Illinois towns. A dinner, followed 
by a round of cratory and discussion of display prob- 
lems is the usual order and has thus far proved effi- 
cient in attracting generous attendance. The officers 
are as follows: 

President, Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, 


Bloomington, Ill.; first vice-president, Dan Hansen, 
Clark Company, Peoria, Ill.; second vice-president, 
Frank Hoover, Central Illinois Division, Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; secretary, E. Russell Smith, Ensen- 
berger’s, Bloomington, IIl.; treasurer, K. W. Bailey, 
Bacharach’s, Decatur, Ill. 


Down in Dixie Association 

Memphis displaymen were instrumental in found- 
ing the “Down-In-Dixie” Association in 1926, and 
for the next two vears the group of officers chosen 
by the sponsors was able to exercise considerable in- 
fiuence in the southwest. Southerners attending I. A. 
D. M. conventions were wont to wear the picturesque 
headgear chosen as the insignia of the Dixons usually 
a straw hat banded with a flaming yellow ribbon. 
Membership was at all times negligible and no con- 
ventions have been held. For the past year the asso- 
ciation has been inactive. Officers are: 

President, J. F. Bronsing, The New Bry’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; fist vice-president, Ed Rose, Harris- 
Hahlo Company, Houston, Texas; second vice-presi- 
dent, John C. Mackey, M. Rich & Bros., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
third vice-president, M. Hoffstadt, The People’s Store, 
Charyieston, W. Va.; secretary-treasurer, Wm. D. 
King, Sarnoff-Irving, Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Display Men’s Association 

‘The Southern Display Men’s Association is the 
newest departure in regional display organizations and 
represents the efforts of the Shreveport, La., club to- 
ward correlating the local bodies of the region. A 
session held at Tyler, Texas, recently resulted in estab- 
lishment of the new society and choice of a roster of 
officers and committee men from a number of south- 
ern towns: The sponsors plan a convention at Shreve- 
port in May and the future of the movement will turn 
upon the outcome of this venture. The officers are as 
follows : 

President, E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Company, 
Shreveport, La.; first vice-president, T. M. Solomon, 
A. Harris, Dallas, Texas; second vice-president, W. 
L. McCurry, Hearne’s, Shreveport, La.; third vice- 
president, W. M. Hammond, Mayer-Schmidt, Tyler, 
Texas; secretary-treacurer, T. Willard Jones, Phelps 
Shoe Company, Shreveport, La. 
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Long before there was a display 
club in the Louisiana city made 
famous by “Hello World” Hen- 
derson, E. Ted Joyce was telling 
his public by signs in his win- 
dows that the trims were being 
produced by a member of the 
I, A. D. M. Hence, strong and 
ultra-clear forms of expression 
are to be expected in his compo- 
sitions, and the illustrations ai 
the top quite coincide with the 
expectation. Below it is an un- 
usually effective showing of bolt 
fabrics by another progressive 
Shreveporter, Roy H. Wade, of 
the Baird Company. At the right 
is a comparative display of the 
very same materials by W. L. 
McCurry ,of the Hearne Dry 
Goods Co. 
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Lawrence Rourge sponsored this attractive presen- 
‘ation of men’s wear for the Jordan & Booth Co., 
of Shreveport. 
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A Gallery of the 
Productions of a 
. Typical American 
Display Club 
























T. Willard Jones, secretary of 
the club, is equally good with 
both shoes and clothing. This 
trim for the Nelson Clothing 
Co. has a setpiece and plateau 
covered in brown crepe paper 
with brown markings applied 
by the decorator. They're as 
“pretty” 
At the right below is a well- 
handled shallow window trim- 
med by L. C. Clabaugh for the 
Fashion, and beneath it stands 
a theatre poster from the shop 
of J. M. Carroll and Paul H. 
Gautier’s Art-vertising Service. 
And you will have to admit that 
“Clara” looks as good or better 
than natural. 


as theyre economical. 





"THE RADIO YOU NEEDISA 


PALO 





Above is an ilustration of the model trim for a group of 
four windows handled by C. C. Bullard for the Johnson 
Furniture Co. Below, F. D. Jolly, Selber Bros., reveals 
afresh how modernism should be used ; his setpiece is of 
mitred wood blocks 
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HE list of local clubs, which follows, shows all of 
the bodies reported as organized in the last three 
years. Some of these groups have abandoned stated 
meetings and maintain corporate existence through 


called meetings. 





Battle Creek, Mich, 

Battle Creek Association of Display Men: President, W. 
A. Bergy, Grand Leader; vice-president, Howard Waite, 
Maurice S. Gordon Clothing Company; treasurer, Joe Hoog- 
erhyde, L. W. Robinson Company. 





Birmingham, Ala. 

Birmingham Display Men’s Club: President, Eugene 
Cowgill, J. Blach & Sons; vice-president, Arthur Scharbel, 
New York Dress Shop; recording secretary, Paul Nisbett, 
Farmer & Cannon; financial secretary, Kendall Kirby; pub- 
licity director, Earl Furman, Caheen Bros, 





Bloomington, Il. 

Blcomington Displaymen’s Club: President, L. Sigler, 
Gerhart. Shoe Company; vice-president, Paul Chambers, C. 
W. Klemm, Inc.; secretary, E. R. Smith, G. A. Ensenberger 
& Sons; treasurer, Don Grove, Klein’s. 





Boston, Mass. 

Boston Display Club: President, Winthrop B, Frye, Wm. 
Filene & Sons Company; vice-president, George E. Prue, 
Jordan Marsh Company; second vice-president, Carroll S. 
Nichols, R. H. White Company; third vice-president, Walter 
Ashley, Edison Electric Illuminating Company; treasurer, 
Wilmot M. Fisher, The Shepard Stores; secretary, David A. 
Morey, Morey Decorating Studios; publicity director, Leon- 
ard B. Cornish, Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. 





Charleston, W. Va. 

Charleston Displaymen’s Association: Presidert, W. 
Myron Eberly, Coyle & Richardson; vice-president, C. H. 
Davidson, Palmer Shoe Company; secretary-treasurer, L. J. 
Lawyer, Frankenberger’s. 





Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus Display Men’s Club: President, A. Matzer, 
F. & N. Lazarus Company; vice-president, E. Fraser, The 
Union; secretary, J. F. Brischo; treasurer, S, Thompson. 





Coshocton, Ohio 
Coshocton Display Men’s Club: President, John Grey, 
Ranson Dry Goods. Company; vice-president, Ben Groce- 
man, The Lorraine Shop; secretary, Charles McKenna, The 
Buckeye; treasurer, Harry Williamson, B. C. Senter. 





Dallas, Texas 
Dallas Display Men’s Club: President, W. W. Yeager, 
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1 display of fabrics by Watkin 

Jones for the firm of H. M. 

Barbour, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

This is one of the rapidly 

growing centers of this huge 

British province in southern 
Africa. 


———s 


E. M. Kahn & Co.; vice-president, E. V. Johnson, Sanger 
Bros.; secretary, M. J. Murphee, Dreyfuss & Son. 





Davenport, Iowa 
Davenport Display Men’s Club: President, Carl Balcomb, 
Peoples Light Company; vice-president, Lou Weisbrook, 
Martin Cigar Store; secretary, Ed Kelper, Syndicate Cloth- 
ing Company; treasurer, Gerald Vieriech, M. L. Parker Com- 
pany; publicity director, M. R. Mcdonnell, J. H. C. Peter- 
sen’s Company. 





Dayton, Ohio 
Dayton Association of Display Men: President, Everett 
W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnson Company; vice-president, C. 
J. Gehring, Rike Kumler Company; secretary, B. H. Har- 
mon; assistant secretary, L. F. Dautremont; treasurer, L. F. 
Schnebly, Bert L, Daily Company. 





Decatur, Ill. 
Decatur Association of Display Men: President, K. W. 
Bailey, Bachrach’s; secretary-treasurer, H. D. Barber, Dro- 
bisch & Reiser Company. 





Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Displaymen’s Club: President, L. D. Eckenrode; 
vice-president, Harry Holmes, Friedkerg Company; second 
vice-president, H. N. Long, Bedell Company; secretary- 
treasurer, W. B. Weaver, Schmidt & Schroeder Company. 





East Liverpool, Ohio 
East Liverpool Display Men’s Association: President, Clar- 
ence E. Duff, Wm. Erlanger Company; vice-president, Hugh 
F. Mooney, D. M. Ogilvie; secretary, Wilbur Akens, The 
Famous; treasurer, Everett Holland, 





Fort Worth, Texas 
Fort Worth Display Club: President, B. E. Chester, 
Monnig D. G. Company; vice-president, M. J. Bateman, San- 
eer Bros.; treasurer, W. L. Huntsman,. Huntsman Display 
Service. > 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Display Men’s Club: President, R. Blan- 
chard, West Drug Stores; first vice-president, A. Hondorp, 
Herpolsheimer Company; second vice-president, B. A. Smith, 
Smith Display Service; secretary, John Hans, Paul Steketee 
& Sons; treasurer, D. Andrews, Consumers’ Power Company. 





Houston, Texas 
Houston Display Men’s Association: President, T. L. 
Paxton; vice-president, G, R. Burghardt; secretary, Lamar 
Powell, Harris-Hahlo Company; treasurer, Russell Tucker, 
Levy Bros. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis Display Men’s Club: President, A. Roeder, 
Wm. H. Block Company ; vice-president, Mr. Wheeler, Pettis 
Dry Goods Company; second vice-president, Mr. Burnett, 
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A recent showing of gloves tii 
the shops of Austin Reed, Ltd., 
in London and provincial cities. 
The plan was developed under 
the supervision of Display 
Manager R. W. Shorter. 


H. P. Wasson Company, secretary-treasurer, L. White, 
Richmond Bros. Clothing Company, 





Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City Displaymen’s Club: P.esiceat, A. Batter- 
worth, John Taylor Dry Goods Company; secre:ary, A. Fre 1- 
eriksen, Kline’s, Inc.; treasurer, E. T. Helms, Rothschi'd & 
Sons, Inc. 





Lincoln, Neb. 

Lincoln Displaymen’s Association: President, Smiley S. 
Boyd, H. Herpolsheimer Company; vice-president, Paul C. 
Davidson, Davidson Display Service; secretary-treasurer, C. 
G. Lawrence, J. C. Ridnour, Inc. 





Madison, Wis. 

Madison Association of Display Men: President, L. Blair, 
Multichrome Advertising Display Company; vice-president, 
E. J. Stephenson, University Cooperative Company; secretary, 
Lawrence Ryan, F. W. Karsten Company; treasurer, E. 
Thompson, Kessenick’s. 





Mansfield, Ohio 
Mansfield Display Men’s Association: President, Henry 
V. Diefenbach, Freundlich & Co.; vice-president, James Gib- 
son; secretary, Jack Edwards. 





Marion, Ohio 
Marion Association of Displaymen: President, Walter 
La Tour, Thibault & Maritz; vice-president, Walter Axthelm, 
Jim Dugan Company; secretary-treasurer, Carl Campbell, 
The Fenner Company. 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis Display Men’s Club: President, E. W. Booth; 
vice-president, A. Baer, J. Goldsmith & Sons; secretary- 
treasurer, E, L. Darnell, Phil A. Halle. 





New York City 

Metropolitan Displaymen’s Club: President, Jerome Jaf- 
frey, Jaffrey Display Service; first vice-president, J. G. 
Waters, Merchants Window Decorating System, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; second vice-president, Mrs. Polly Pettit, Gorham 
Company; secretary, H. Ihle, Mount Vernon Display Service; 
treasurer, Jack Northrup, Murray’s, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
publicity director, V. W. Sebastian. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Association of Display Men: President, Wm. 
Hinks, The L. S. Donaldson Company; vice-president, Wm. 
Brink, Maurice L. Rothchild; secretary-treasurer, Guy Good- 
sill, Oates Wax Figure Company. 





Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville Display Men’s Association: President, John 
Dubuisson, Cain-Sloan Company; vice-president, C. L. 
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Roesch, Castner-Knott Dry Goods Company; secretary- 
treasurer, A. P. Moore, Jr. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls Display Men’s Club: Pres:dent, Hugh 
Miller, Niagara Dry Goods Company; vice-president, Albert 
Gorbaty, Wallens; secretary-treasurer, A. C. Hancock, Ni- 
agara Falls Chamber of Commerce. 





Ok'iahoma City, Okla. 

Oklahoma City Displaymen’s Club: President, H. L. 
Braudis; vice-president, Chas, H. McMahan; secretary, Wil- 
lard Dick; treasurer, Fred Powers; publicity director, L. L. 
Wilkins, Kerr Dry Gcods Company. 





Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha Display Men’s Club: President, Fritz Oltman; 
vice-president, G. Gideon, Hayden Bros. Cempany, secretary- 
treasurer, J. S. McComb, Thos. Kilpatrick & Sons. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Display Guild: President, Jerome Koerber, 
Strawbridge & Clothier; vice-president, Emile Schmidt, Gim- 
bel Bros.; second vice-president, Benjamin Mattie, Lit Bros.; 
secretary, T. Kenneth Harveson; assistant secretary, Harry 
Rosen, Liggett Company. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Peoria Display Men’s Club: President, Ellsworth H. 
Bates, Block & Kuhl; first vice-president, C. J. Kelley, 
Klein’s; second vice-president, Sig Englund, Schradzki Com- 
pany; secretary, Geo. V. French; treasurer, W. P. York, 
Peoria Display Company. 








Port Huron, Mich. 

Port Huron-Sarnia Display Club: President, S. B. 
Noxon, L. Higer & Son; vice-president, E. Palmer, Ballen- 
tine Dry Goods Company; secretary, J. E. Sinclair, Kerr’s 
Typewriter Emporium; treasurer, Al Sibilla. 





Portland, Ore. 

Portland Display Men’s Club: President, E. R, Schmidt, 
Knight Shoe Company; vice-president, Geo. J. Creighton, 
Oregon City Woolen Mill; secretary, R. Trumbull, Jr.; 
treasurer, Paul C. Massee, Geo. Lowenson & Son. 





Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield Display and Advertising Club: President, J. 
C. Taylor, Roberts Bros.; vice-president, Chas. Suesen; sec- 
retary, R. E. Appel; treasurer, H. D. Barber. 





St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul Associated Displaymen: President, Ray Ullom, 
Field, Schlick & Co.; vice-president, Miles R. Stransky, 


(Continued on page 87) 











A lingerie display in a modern setting fashioned by R. 


for Alsberg’s, Cologne. 


RITISH display men took a long step for- 
ward in 1929 through culmination of con- 
ferences leading to establishment of a gen- 
uinely national association. The British 

Association of Display Men, hitherto largely a Lon- 
don organization was revamped into a so- 
ciety of national scope by creation of a 
national council which has formulated 
plans for stabilization of the movement 
under the rules outlined below. 

The various provincial bodies which 
have heretofore maintained separate exist- 
ences will naw be united on a basis of 
parity and with the aid of the London head- 
quarters and the appeal of a strongly knit 
and related national movement can be ex- 
pected to add to their memberships rapidly. 
It is estimated that there are from two to 
three thousand organized displaymen in the 
3ritish Isles. 

The National Council met on the 3rd, 
16th and 31st of October. It has been de- 
cided that the branches use the same note- 
paper as headquarters, having their own address and 
names of officers printed on. Books in the lending 
library will be available for members of any branch 
and those still attached to headquarters; application 





“From sleeping apparel to evening clothes’—a window fashion 
Germany. 


review by Johannes Seidel, Feldman & Co., 
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for books to be made to the local secretary. 

The national competition is open to all members 
attached to headquarters or one of the branches, the 
entry forms being obtainable from the secretaries. 

The old B. D. A. M. by-laws are being revised to 
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“Black and white’—a drape of contrasts with an ebony-colored 
nugnnequin. 


By Bruno Schewe, Israel’s, Berlin. 


meet the needs of the National Display Association, 
and it is suggested that membership be graded as: 

Honorary Membership—Open to firms or indi- 

idee old B. A. D. M. by-laws are being revised to 

pe viduals interested in display at an annual 
subscription of at least $15.75, 

Junior Members—Any person engaged 
in display work and not eligible for asso- 
ciate membership. (Fees to be fixed by 
local bodies. ) 

Associate Members—Any person who 
has adopted display as a profession shall 
be eligible to be elected an associate mem- 
ber, on being accepted as such by the local 
association. Subscription 10s. 6d per 
annum. 


Full Members—Full membership is 
limited to such person who, in the opinion 
of the local branch, has reached the effi- 
ciency conforming to the standard required 
by the National Council, such member's 
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application to be submitted to the National 
Council for election. Subscription £1 1s. per 
annum. 

Officers are as follows: 


National Display Association 
President, C. H. Ward; vice-president, A. R. 
Garrett; treasurer, N. D. Hawkins. 


National Council 

Brighton, B. J. Banks; Bristol, E. W. Long; 
Cheltenham Spa, W. G. Dunstall, W. S. Lloyd; 
Chorley, R. Farish; Guildford, A. R. Garrett, M. 
James; Horsham, G. H. Clayton, N. M. Lane; Leeds, 
H. Burland, E. Groh; Leicester, F. S, Trott, H. 
Seaton; London, D. St. J. Brown, H. Cundall; 
Liverpool, W. Stott; Medway, A. F. Wickenden, 
Bass; Middlesbrough, A. Newhouse; Newcastle, E. 
A. Wallace; Oxford, P. Barltrop; Portsmouth, A. 
J. Privett, E. Thompson; Southampton, J. Balling- 
ton, W. J. Fisk; Southend, H. Paramor, R. Havens; 
West of England, J, Gardner, S. W. Dingle; Wok- 
ing, W. Timpson, Saywell; Hull, (Branch just 
forming. 

Among British Provincial display bodies are: 

Cheltenham Display Association 

President, E. J. Burrow; vice-presidents, T. W. Waite, 
D. W. Herdman, A. Seaton White and C. P. Sharpe; honor- 
ary secretary, W. Dunstall; honorary treasurer, H, Monico; 
committee, Kay, Waite, Gillham, Grieve, Ryder and Lawson, 
and Misses McElligott, Docwra and Ratcliffe. 

Guildford 
President, A. R. Garrett. 
Leicester 

President, Chas. Higham; chairman, W. Golland; honor- 

ary secretary, F. S. Trott. 


art. 


Liverpool Display Association 

President, Mr. Reilly; chairman, F, Lane Woodroffe; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Alcock; secretary, W. Stott; treasurer, 
Mr. Hartley; committee, Mr. Jones, Mr. Barron, Mr., Ray, 
Mr. O’Rourke, Mr. Widley, Mr. Foster, Mr. Hobson and 
Miss Clare. 

Oxford 
President, D. A. Donaldson. 
Portsmouth 

President, A. J. Privett; vice-president, E. C. Doyle; 
honorable secretary, E. A. Thompson; honorable treasurer, 
Joliffe; honorable assistant secretary, W. Clarke; committee, 
Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Steele, Mr. Goodchild, Mr. Adams, V. H. 
Thompson, Mr. Snellgrove and Mr. Morse. 

Southampton 

President, Howard Mayes; chairman, W. J. Fisk; vice- 
chairman, J. W. Ballington; honorable treasurer, H. W. Ash- 
down; chairman of committee, J. W. Ballington; committee, 
W. J. Fisk, Mr. Gollop, Mr. Hazell, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Wat- 
kins, Mr. Trueman, Mr. Knight, Miss Colins, Miss Portbury, 
Miss Cole and Miss Read. 

West of England 

Honorable secretary, J. Gardner, 143 Fore Street, Exeter; 

honorable treasurer, Mr. Dyment. 
London Display Association 

President, D. St. J. Bown; vice-president, H. W. Cundall; 
secretary, Miss Chenery; committee, H. Strevens, I. B. 
Wright, A. Hunt, E. N. Goldsman, B. W. Hayes, W. A. 
Narbeth, R. Harman, F. C. Lawrence, F. R. Stapley, E. W. 
Harris, C. P. Sharpe. 


HE German display movement has forged ahead in 
late years at a surprising rate and has gathered 
into its fold a group of clubs that in unity and spirit 
seem to surpass those of any other country. This is 
largely because of the stress which the leaders, them- 
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Much of the inspiration for modernism comes from Oriental 
The close relation is indicated in this trim from the 


Shiroki-Ya department store, Osaka, Japan. 


selves the foremost figures in the display profession 
in the Fatherland, have laid upon the values of craft 
fraternity. 

Forty-eight local clubs constitute the national 
framework of the Bund der Schaufenster Dekora- 
teure Deutschlands and they, in turn, are grouped in 
provincial bodies of from one to five clubs. Each 
province is represented in the national committee 
which supervises the association’s affairs, the com- 
mittee and the officers being chosen by the annual 
mass convention. 

These gatherings last for two days and consist of 
an opening session limited to delegates of the clubs. 
This group has control of the initiation of association 
projects and guides the work of the succeeding session 
usually held on a Sunday when all of the members 
of the association in attendance sit as a mass con- 
vention for the election of officers. 

The Bund has been instrumental in building up an 
International Congress of Window Decorators, spon- 
soring the first meeting held in Leipzig, Saxony, in 
the fall of 1928, and it was largely responsible for 
the success of the second held at Vienna in September 
of 1929. The prestige which these meetings have 
created for German and Austria display is further 
augmented by the close relationship which the Bund 
maintains with the Dutch association and the Czecho- 
Slovak association. When the Swedish association 
was formed two years ago, it was fashioned upon the 
lines of the German body and frankly looks to Berlin 
for its technique and ideals. 

The German association is headed by President 
Bruno Seydel, chief decorator for the firm of Michel 
& Co., Berlin. His roster of officers consists of the 
following: Corresponding secretary, H. M. Geiger; 
treasurer, F. Bandowsky; executive secretary, Eric 
DeRoche; legal adviser, Dr. Arthur Krentz. Head- 
quarters are maintained at 207 Friedrichstrasse, Ber- 
lin SW-68. The Bund publishes a sprightly monthly 
publication, “Schaufenster Kunst und Technik.” 

The list of German clubs and their officers em- 
braces the following : 
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PROVINCIAL AND SUBORDINATE BODIES 


Brandenburg 
Berlin Club: Chairman, Martin Kramarski, Berlin N 58, 
Worther Str. 41; business manager, Manfred Hamburger, 
Charlottenberg, Dankelmannstrasse 30. 





Mountain District 


Elberfeld-Barmen Club: Chairman and business manager, 
W. Esser, Barmen, Waisenstrasse 4. 





Mittelelbe 
Magdeburg Club: Chairman, Julius Littman, Magdeburg, 


Stephanbruke 45-1; business manager, Curt Bruse, Magde- 
burg, Breite Weg 75/76, 





Frankfurt-a-Maine 


Frankfurt-a-M. Club: Chairman and business manager, 
Udo Curth; display manager, Kaufhaus Hansa, Saalburgstr. 
15; treasurer, Max Suszycki, Fichardstr, 42. 

~Mainz Club: Chairman, F. Becker, display manager of 
the Leonhard Tietz Company, Mainz; business manager, K. 
Gerhardt, Rhein Allee 34. 

Weisbaden Club: Chairman, Willy Schweitzer, display 
manager of the Poulet Company, Wiesbaden; business man- 
ager, Willy Schweitzer, Wiesbaden, Blucherstr. 40. 





Hansa District 


Hamburg Club: Chairman, Otto Reichstein; business man- 
ager, Paul Girndt, Hamburg, Krayenkamp 7/8, 11. 





Hesse 
Cassel Club: Chairman, Max Heynemann; business man- 
ager, Fritz Zander, Kassel, Schlossplatz 15. 





Industrial Region 

Essen Club: Chairman, L. Baranski, Essen, Beuststrasse 
26; business manager, Willi Niermann, Irmgardstrasse 19. 

Bochum Club: Chairman, F. Struck, Herne; business 
manager, G. Horstkotte, Bochum, Mauritiusstrasse 22ptr. 

Gross-Duisburg Club: Chairman, Joseph Redicker, Fritz 
Husten, Oberhausen; business manager, Adalbert Koenen, 
Oberhausen, Marktstr. 85. 





Lausitz 
Gorlitz Club: Chairman, Kurt Kretschmer, Gorlitz, dis- 
play manager of the Otto Strassburg Company; business 
manager, Erich Borrmann, Gorlitz, Skultetushof 6. 





Middle Germany 

Leipzig Club: Chairman, Max Richter, Leipzig, Kochstr. 
117; business manager, Walter Kahl, Leipzig, Waldstrasse 
40, 11. 

Chemnitz Club: Chairman and business manager, Johannes 
Friebel, Chemnitz, Giesserstr. 30. 

Dresden Club: Chairman and business manager, Max 
Kogel, Dresden-N., Kornerstrasse 7, 111. 

Halle Club a. S.: Chairman, Curt Tettenborn, Halle; busi- 
ness manager, E. Schmidt, Halle, Fichtestrasse 3. 

Plauen Club: Chairman, Kurt Heymann, Plauen, Fort- 
strasse 67. 





Lower Saxony 

Hannover Club: Chairman and business manager, Aug. 
Kasten, Hannover, Steintorstrasse 6. 

Braunschweig Club: Chairman, Paul Stubbe; business 
manager, Paul Harry Triebmann, Braunschweig, Bohlweg 
25/26, II. 

Hildesheim Club: Chairman, Display Manager Sprengel, 
Lobenstein & Freudenthal; business manager, Bruno Bleck- 
mann, Hildesheim, Moltkestrasse 84, 1. 





Upper Silesia 


Ratibor Club: Chairman, Jos. Scherner, Kainer & 
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Zernik, Ratibor; business manager, R. Berger, Ratibor, 
Bosalzerstrasse 21, 





East Prussia 
Elbing Club: Chairman, Erich Connor, Loewenthal’s, EI- 
bing; business manager, Hugo Goldbach, Fischerstrasse 5, 11. 
Konigsberg Club: Chairman, H. Schwetje, Konigsberg; 
business manager, FE. Schiller, Lindenstr. 4-6. 
e The Palatinate 
Kaiserslautern Club: Chairman and business manager, A. 
Latta, Gasstrasse 29. 





Piasten 

Breslau Club: Chairman, Franz Strokosch, Michels & 
Cie., Breslau; business manager, E. Fischer, Breslau, Reu- 
schestrasse 26. 

Liegnitz Club: Chairman, Display Manager Emmerling, 
H. L. Kaurwitz; business manager, P. Mazurek, Worther 
Strasse 1]. 

Waldenburg Club: Chairman, M. Kalischer, D. Korn Co.; 
business manager, Botho Kiewnick, Weisstein, Altwasser- 
strasse 1. 





The Rhineland 
Koln A. Rhein Club: Chairman and display manager, E. 
Wenke, Koln, Lutticher Strasse 10. 
Dusseldorf Club: Business manager, Albrecht Hoffman, 
Dusseldorf, Zietenstrasse 23. 
Krefeld Club: Chairman, W. Theis, Krefeld; business 
manager, O. Kahnert, Nordstrasse 210a, 





Ruhr-Lippe 
Dortmund Club: Chairman, Walter Thaege, Dortmund; 
business manager, Arth. Fahrendorf, Dortmund, Kuhstrasse 
10. 
Munster Club: Chairman, Franz Atorff, Munster, Det- 
tenstrasse 10; business manager, W. Vortmann, Munster, 
Salzstrasse 21. 





Saar 
Saarbrucken Club: Chairman, Walter Franke, Saar- 
brucken, display manager for Passage-Kaufhaus; business 
manager, Ludwig Frohlich, Neunkirchen, Zweibrucker 
Strasse 15. 





Swabia 
Stuttgart Club: Chairman, Konrad Bogusch; business 
manager, E. Walz, Stuggart-Connstatt, Algastrasse 14. 
Reutlingen Club: Chairman and business manager, Josef 
Engelhardt, Lederstrasse 150. 





Thuringia 
Erfurt Club: Chairman, Fritz Mauck, Skalitzer Strasse 
9, 11; business manager, Jos. Lenders, Roonstrasse 16. 





Weser-Ems 

Bremen Club: Chairman and business manager Richard 
Fromme, Bremen, Nordstrasse 74 part. 

Unterweser Club: Chairman, Erich Bastian, Bremerhaven; 
business manager, Karl Schiele, Wesermunde-Lehe, Nord- 
strasse 24, 1. 

Osnabruck Club: Chairman, Heinz Metzner, Osnabruck, 
Iburger Str. 87; business manager, Fr. Kolpacki, Bielefelder, 
Str. 18. 





Miscellaneous Clubs 

Mannheim-Ludwigshafen Club: Chairman, Erich Pusch, 
Mannheim, Schmoller & Co.; business manager, Sigismund 
Sandbrand, Mannheim-Neckarau, Katharinenstrasse 22. 

Pforzheim Club: Chairman and business manager, Alfred 
Meyrer, Pforzheim, Kanalstr. 6. 

Munich Club: Business manager, Franz Haupt, traveling 
decorator, Rumfordstrasse 19. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Primitive But Potent Are 


African Display 


METHODS 


The Bazaars and Work Shops of Tripoli Prove 

That What Europeans Learn of Merchandising 

By Painful Experiment, the Moor Knows 
Instinctively 


By DR. FRIEDRICH WALLER 


(From ‘Schaufenster Kunst und Technik,’ Berlin) 


E humans must learn to fly—the bird can do 
it without instruct:on. And in the same manner 
that which the European painfully acquires 
about the mechanics of advertising and display 

in other civilizations of a lower order crops out in its 
primitive commerce as a natural age-old asset. To these 
folk what their forbears have transformed into a tradi- 
tion centuries old has become an element of flesh and 
blood—a natural requisite, an instinctive understand- 
ing. Tripoli, the Italian colony in northern Africa, not 
vet estranged from pr’mitive customs by her contact 
with European civilization, demonstrates this fact in 
an astonishing manner. 

Great European department stores and kindred 





Factory, store and window rolled into one—such 
are the Tripoli Shops. 


DISPLAY 
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The “Suk.” In these dark passage ways trading ts 
always cool and pleasant despite the heat without. 


retail establishments are constantly endeavoring to 
attract custom by making their environments pleasant, 
whether it be by coolness in summer, warmth in winter, 
by concerts or shows. The Suk, the African bazaar, is 
a dark passageway into which light comes only through 
overhead openings. When the weather is such that the 
passer can scarcely bear the heat of the street, within 
its confines and in the shops along it the atmosphere is 
cool and pleasant. 

European stores dwell upon the quality of their 
wares in prettily worded phrases. The African follows 
suit in his own way, but does it much better. His work- 
shop is at the same time his sales room. It is the best 
advertising conceivable; the buycr can with his own 
cyes see how the goods are produced and of what they 
are made. And here in this foztunate land, where time 
and money are not yet synonymous, handworkers labor 
long and carefully. 

European stores concern themselves greatly with 
their window displays, debating whether much or little 
shall be shown, how the goods shall be arranged, how 
long they should be on view, and what to show. The 
African has the same problems, but solves them in 
rapid order. Factory, store and windows are one. 
‘The merchant has everything to be sold on view; the 
buyer sees everything that is available. So arise from 
the stocks themselves, you might say, the displays of 
staple wares. 

Mere presentation is here the best display. Food 
dealers, bakers and merchants of similar products 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Don’t Consider Yourself An Artist 


Pure Art and Window Decoration Can’t Be Consistently Combined— 
Assumption of the Title Saddles Displaymen With Worthless Burden 


By DR. RUDOLF SCHULHOF | 
Syndikus, Austrian Association of Window Decorators, Vienna, Austria 


(From “Schaufenster und Dekoration,’”’ Vienna, Organ of the Austrian Associztion of Window Decorators 
—a report of an address to the International Display Congress at Vienna) 


ONTINUALLY we have dinned upon us the 
terms of “art,” “applied art,” “show window 
art,” not only by our colleagues in the pro- 
fession, but by professional and business 

critics. I hold that I would not be faithful to my trust 
as the representative of a great society of windowmen 
if I did not declare that this continual employment of 
the word “art” is detrimental to the decorator and 
his profession. 

Art is the exalted reflection of the human soul in 
travail. Art in every form is something arising from 
an inner unrest, something that is built up out of an 
impelling urge; something that is wrenched out of a 
soul in turmoil. And if I take one of its expressions, 
as, for instance, literature, we find how Goethe aek- 
nowledged this when he-said, “And when my soul in 
agony was silenced, God gave me way to bespeak 
what I suffered.” He meant the gropings, the search- 
ings, the cravings, the yearnings, the sorrows and the 
sufferings that can be drawn out of the heart. 

Perhaps now you can understand me somewhat 
better. Remember that these impulses are revealed 
in other branches of art. The writer writes, the musi- 
cian plays, the composer composes. Complexities of 
feeling are thus brought to light; it is an irresistible 
urge to lighten the heart by shaping of an artistic 
production in whatever form suggests itself for the 
expression of the idea. Compare this high objective 
of art on the one hand with display on the other. 


An example of 
Viennese 
display art from 
the Mercedes 
shoe house, 

Vienna. 





It is doubtless possible that pure art and window 
decoration sometimes coincide; we work to the pur- 
pose that they may often do so. It is possible perhaps 
that in some future time changed circumstances will 
enable the genuine artist to enter this field. However 
yon will concede that I am right when I say that “It is 
not now possible to execute pure art or purely artistic 
creations of lasting value.” Perhaps you can best ap- 
preciate this by the aid of a grotesque illustration. 


HINK over this. You are called into the office of 

your store manager. You enter in a joyous mood, 
with “Spring in the Heart.” You step in and the 
manager says, “Schmidt, competition is getting keen. 
Frame up a scheme for an artistic ‘White Week,’ a 
winter landscape.” 

In the expression of true art such a task is im- 
possible, unthinkable. With “Spring in the Heart,” 
no artist can concentrate on the depiction of winter, 
whether by song, poem or picture. But it is a com- 
mon place thing for the window decorator to face such 
a situation. 

Now should you think that there is still another 
reason, which I have overlooked, several thoughts can 
be commended to you for serious consideration. 

If one is termed an artist he must assume the 
responsibility which the designation implies and I 
migat ask you what value attaches to universal as- 
sumption that you are artistic geniuses with a flair 


The attraction 
device is a net 
fan with niches 

built in for 
feature shoes; 
a clown head is 

below. 
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for artistic expression, esthetic expression? But I 
might ask you with much greater propriety—and in 
this connection the Association of Austrian Window 
Decorators stands behind me—not to assume the 
designation of “artist” in the sense of pure art, and 
to thereby avoid saddling yourselves with a burden 
that will be, perhaps, too heavy to sustain. 





South Africa Takes to Paper Valance 


Novel Form of Window Embellishment provides New 
Advertising Medium 
By CRAIG E. SPEARMAN 
Spearman Display Service, Port Elizabeth, South Africa 


NOVEL and inexpensive form of window embel- 
lishment is in vogue at present in South Africa. 
This is in the form of pelmets or valances, made of 
heavy display paper cut and ornamented in various 
styles according to the requirements of the store and 
the class of customers that the store is meant to attract. 


Herewith is reproduced a set of three valances 
executed in various styles and is representative of the 
usual run of work desired in this line. 


Usually valances are made from velour type paper, 
with colors that do not rapidly fade. Purple, turquoise 
and magenta colorings are only used for work that will 
be discarded after a week or two, whilst cream, brown, 
green and such ,colors are employed for permanent 
designs. 

Color schemes are the principal interest to be 
guarded, and, although designs are to be attractive, the 
desired result cannot be achieved if they are too garish 
or bizarre. 

The lettering is usually executed in water colors, 
thickly laid on and not applied with much water, as this 
causes wrinkling. The pelmets are pasted, usually in 
one piece, on the outside of the window to overcome 
reflection from the street. 





A group of paper valances of the type in favor in 


South Africa. 


Prices vary in this class of work according to the 
number of valances required for the display windows, 
and can only be determined by the time spent on the 
individual job. 





Ohio Town Conducts Yule Contest 


Forty-five Stores Enter Windows in Competition 
Staged by Marietta Ad Club 


N December 4, Everett W. Quintrell, display manager for 

the Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio, went to 
Marietta, Ohio, as representative of the I. A. D. M. to judge 
a window contest conducted by the Marietta Advertising 
Club. Forty-five merchants participated and the following 
prizes were awarded at the dinner, which followed the judg- 
ing: 

Department Stores—Otto Brothers, 110, George Bengel. 

Hardware—The A. M. Swan Company, 60, J. L. Johnson. 

Drugs—Kuehn & Sells, 85, Shirley Radekin. 

Jewelers—Baker & Boker, 90, Carl Dyche, 

Furniture—Stanley & Grass, 95, Mrs. Lottie Simpson. 

Miscellaneous—Glines Paint Store, 85, E. W. Glines. 

Clothing—The W. A. Sniffen Company, 105, Carl Jackson. 

Shoes—Kestermeier & Son, 90, Albert H. Kestermeier. 

Automobiles and Accessories—Becker Brothers Company, 
105, Robert Otto. 

Chain Stores—Montgomery Ward & Co., 85, A. L. Peter- 
son. 

This is the first of such contests to be held and announce- 
ment was made by Harold Becker, president of the Marietta 
Advertising Club, that the contest is to be made an annual 
affair. The handsome silver cup presented as the grand 
prize must be won for three years (not successive) to become 
the property of any one concern. It is planned to hold the 
contest each year in conjunction with the unveiling of the 
Christmas windows and Marietta merchants have shown a 
lot of interest in the project. 

In his address before the club and its guests on Wednes- 
day evening, President Becker said that show windows are 
the eyes of any business city, and have a large part in in- 
fluencing visitors, as first impressions are the ones that count 
with strangers. He congratulated the business men of the 
city on the fine spirit in which they have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to compete in this important field. 
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Fig. 4—The perspective of the shallow window 1s 
deepened by putting screens across the corners. A long 
valance also tends to contract the effect of the display. 


OW many merchants have stood before their 
windows and wrung their hands in bitter but 
truthful recognition that ‘Nothing can be 
done with those things?” This circumstance 

has, unfortunately, occurred in many cases because we 
still have with us the type of architect who ignores the 
purpose of the window and the manner in which it should 
be built to serve that purpose. As a result, there stands 
“that thing,” either as low as an egg crate or as high 
as a Gothic cathedral, with the depth of a dance hall or 
a shallowness that makes it comparable to a show case. 
What can we do about it? The most thorough dis- 
playman must shudder at such proportions, and the 
most effective decoration in them is as helpless as a 
“left hook” to a pool of water. Profitable as remodel- 
ing is in such cases, the majority of business people are 
accustomed to a frugality that looks askance at such a 
costly outlay. Another way out of such awkward situ- 
ations must be found, and ,accordingly, we want to offer 
a few suggestions in the accompanying illustrations. 
The first deals with the window that is too low. No 
decoration will assume its proper content of symmetry 
and balance in such a window because the necessary 
height is lacking. We must, accordingly, reduce the 
dimensions to a more satisfactory ratio, and we reach 
this through shortening the frontage by building in a 
pair of cases as shown by the dotted lines in the illus- 


tration. The dividers can be made out of a pair of 
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Overcoming Common Window 


“Handicaps 


The Low and the High Windows, the Deep 

and the Shallow Alike Present Difficulties; But 

All Can Be Circumvented By a Few “Tricks 
of the Trade” 


By GUNTHER THAER 
Display Designer and Critic, Berlin, Germany 


(From ‘Die Werbung durch Schaufenster und Laden,” Berlin) 
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_ Fig. 2—By building a platform on the floor of the high 


window and hanging a long valance its ungainliness is 
overcome. 

screens by a carpenter and covered with cloth by the 

displayman. To prevent total loss of space that is cut 
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Fig. 1—Here’s the remedy to apply to the 
window that is too low. The dotted lines 
indicate dummy side walls to be built in, 
and the squares within them suggest dis- 
play cases to utilise the space thus lost. 
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off by these partitions, a pair of show cases is brought 
in, one being placed in each of the divisions. The space 
above can be used for posters. 

The direct opposite of this situation is presented in 
the next illustration, which shows a window that is too 
high, an evil arrangement that is most frequently en- 
countered. Goods displayed in such cases, as a conse- 
quence of the height and openness of the upper section, 
or because the decorator himself trims high, take on a 
wretched appearance. How one can overhaul the space 
to assure it tasteful proportions is revealed in the second 
illustration. The upper section of the window is covered 
with a short valance. Then we raise the show window 
floor high enough to insure that the goods that are to 
be shown hereafter will be placed upon the right height 
for easy inspection. This is accomplished by introduc- 
tion of a platform of the required height and the same 
dimensions as the floor, and is-built in directly upon and 
above the floor proper. Through this the window will 
be made somewhat smaller, but much more adaptable to 
the average decoration: The dotted line marked “Waren 
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that it is impossible to get the effect of the entire win- 
dow at a glance. Through this every advantage of clear 
and well-arranged presentation is lost. We can better 
the situation in the following manner : If, as we usually 
find, the window cannot be deepened by setting back 
the background, we can lower the apparent height by 
a longer valance through which the height and depth 
seem to be contracted. Then we employ a trick of the 
profession to apparently pull in the borders of the win- 
dow so that the passer may glimpse the entire window 
with one view. At right and left we build two side 
screens running to the background. Through thése the 
perspective of the window is rendered somewhat deeper, 
and to further this impression we pleat the background 
with a light filmy “tulle.” 


1930---What Will It Bring? 


(Continued from page 9) 
These are indeed trying times for many in the pro- 
fession. ‘To each and every one come big moments 
when he must decide just how far he can venture into 





Ruckwandkultsse mit Durchblick 


Le ad 


Fig. 3—Where 
the window has 
extreme depth 
the obvious 
requirement is 
dummy 
background as 
indicated in the 
outer square 
of dotted lines. 


grenze” (limit of the trim) which appears in the illus- 
tration shows the highest point to which the elevation 
of displayed goods should be carried. If posters are to 
be used with the decoration, they can very well be placed 
in the space between this line and the valance. 

In illustration three the handicap presented by the 
window of too great depth is outlined. In its great 
expanse many of the items are “lost; so far in the 
background are they that in the daytime most of them 
are screened from view by shadows, and even their out- 
lines are scarcely visible to the passer. The diagram 
shows that this condition can be remedied through build- 
ing a “dummy” background which blinds the useless 
space at the back of the window. The dotted lines in 
the center suggest another construction—a shadow-box 
in the center of this background where goods can be 
placed in interesting arrangements and set off to good 
advantage by striking lighting effects. 

The “too flat” window shown in illustration four 
cffers a contrast to the previous case, because in this 
instance the primary mistake in construction lies in the 
fact that the goods are brought so close to the passer 
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This may be 
solid or can be 
converted into 
the front of a 
shadow-box, 
the expanse 
at the rear being 
specially 
luminated. 


this whirling stream of modernism, just how many 
of these new born ideas he can safely adopt. It is 
at such times that your good “horse sense”’ will save 
you from being swept from the standard of good 
business by the onrush of the desire to be modern and 
up-to-the-minute at all costs. 

Not every house can afford to experiment with the 
untried, not every display man is in position to explore 
the unknown. For such houses and such men ex- 
ceptional judgment will be necessary. 

As in the buying of merchandise, houses having a 
ready outlet, can take greater chances, and enjoy a 
greater latitude in all activities. With them it is a 
much simpler task to rid themselves of undesirables, 
should those undesirables be merchandise or ideas. 

1930, I am sure, will present many opportunities 
to men of the craft, to cooperate with the national 
policy (the boosting of business) in a greater measure 
than most any other profession. 

1930 will present hard problems to alli lines of 
publicity and we will do well to weigh carefully all 

(Continued on page 73) 








A humorous white goods trim by Louis Perrot, of Josef 

Stefanowicz's, Lemberg, Poland. Cut-out figures of 

“qwindow trimmers’ are high on ladders balancing a pile 
of bolts about to topple over. 


UDGING from the many many splendid dis- 
plays created during 1928 and 1929, it appears 
safe to say that modern art has come to stay. 
From all indications, 1930 will see the em- 

ployment of this modified art in backgrounds, display 
accessories and merchandise arrangements surpass all 
past efforts. The drastic and weird designs which we 
sometimes see (especially in small cities) will be entirely 
eliminated, with the more graceful, simple and conven- 
tional lines in wider use. 

While on the subject of modern art, here is some- 
thing that might be of help to the small town display- 
man who wishes to keep abreast with this modern trend 
of the times. All linoleum comes rolled around thick, 
heavy paper ubes. These tubes, when sawed to proper 
heights, with tops added and then painted in aluminum. 
gold or in colors, make suitable modernistic, yet inex- 
pensive, cylindrical display fixtures. 

It is surprising to note the interest taken in display 
merchandising by the small merchants here in Honolulu 
the past year. These merchants, who have been disre- 
garding the value of their window space, are now the 
leading users of crepe paper. Instead of the usual dis- 


play fixtures, small boxes are constructed and. painted 
Displays in the leading stores 


or covered with material. 


DOROTHY GRAY | 


TOUST PREGARATIONS 
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Modernism Takes Hold In 


“Ftonolulu 


New Year Will See Modifications Supplanting 
Wierdness of Early Compositions With Grace 
and Simplicity 


By JAMES C. CHANG 


Display Manager, Benson, Smith & Co., Honolulu, 
Hawa, U.S. A. 


here compare favorably with those of the flner stores 
in the large mainland cities. Here we have fabric- 
covered screens, panels, backgrounds (some of which 
are imported), artificial flowers, wrought iron, wood, 
metal, glass, modernistic fixtures, and other accessories 
one might find in any of the modern display depart- 
ments in the United States, proper. 

Looking ahead to 1930, I can visualize a successful 
and interesting year for the displaymen and their firms. 
The recent stock crash, while it no doubt affects busi- 
ness in general, tends to force the progressive display- 
man to the utmost to stimulate business through mer- 
chandise display. 





Central American Stores Perk Up 
Native Boys Handle Displays, Basing Work on Ideas 
from Trade Papers 


By J. R. MINTY 
Secretary, James Brodie & Co., Ltd., Belize, British Honduras 


- 


T is only recently that the stores here have taken any 
interest in arranging attractive trims, although this 
company has always been foremost in that respect. We 
have no experienced window trimmers here, although 
the native boys do very well, and, of course, we study 
the DISPLAY WORLD and other similar magazines 
in order to get ideas for different trims. 
We have imported a fair amount of nice window 
fixtures, which enable us to get some of the effects that 














The initial showing of Dorothy 
Gray toiletries in Honolulu. 
For this event Decorator 
Chang shaped a modern art 
center panel in silver and 
aluminum and cube. displayers 
in silver and sky blue. These 
harmonized with the blue and 
white merchandise. The back 
drapes were in shades of blue. 
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Impressed with the need for 
better display facilities, the 
Brodie Company recently im- 
ported this store front from 
New Orleans. It ts the first 
wholly modern front in Belize 
and has an island and arcade 
windows, one of the latter 
being visible from two sides. 


we have heretofore found beyond our attainments. 
Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that this com- 
pany is the only business organization here that has 
installed an up-to-date store front. 

We would like to make the suggestion that manu- 
facturers include overseas merchants when arranging 
for display competitions, as this would create a great 
deal of interest locally, and, incidentally, draw the 
attention of patrons. We have entered our store in 
such events twice recently, only to be informed that 
only U. S. A. and Canadian houses could compete. 





“Varsity” Enrolls Litho Salesmen 


First Class in Lithograph Salesmanship at New York 
University Concludes 


Sen Lithographic Technical Foundation is sponsoring a 
course on “Selling Lithography,” the first attempt that 
has ever been made along this line. 

The course consists of fourteen sessions, and is being he!d 
in the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance at New 
York University at Washington Square, every Monday night. 
The sessions last from 8 to 9:45 o’clock. 

The first session was held September 30, and the closing 
session will be January 13. 

All attending the course were obliged to register as regu- 
lar students of Nw York University, paying a small tuition 
fee to cover the cost of the services afforded by the univer- 
sity. The total registration is 93, and included in this register 
are several owners of plants who have been very regular at- 
tendants. Out of the 93, 77 are actually selling lithography. 
while the other 16 are production men or inside men from 
various lithographic plants. 
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The registered instructor for the class is Frederick L. 
Wertz, president of Frederick L. Wertz., Inc., and president 
of Window Advertising, Inc. 

The method of instruction has been largely through case 
lectures and general discussions. Many of the various 
speakers have given actual experiences in the selling of litho- 
graphy, and in the discussions these experiences have been 
applied to selling problems in the industry generally. 

In addition to this, two or three evenings have been de- 
voted to the psychology of selling. 

Among those who have addressed the class have been 
Alfred Soman, of the American Lithographic Company; 
Paul Warwick of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil; Joseph Potsdam- 
mer, of Ketterlinus Lithographic Company; Phil Pfenning, 
of National Carbon Company; Francis Gonda, of the Einson- 
Freeman Company; Frank Fehlman, of the Calkins & Holden 
Advertising Agency, and T. B. Stanley, associate professor 
of marketing at New York University. 

The closing night of the course, January 13, the class will 
be addressed by Lee Bristol, of the Bristoi-Myers Company, 
on the subject, “What I Would Do If I Were a Salesman.” 
Mr. Bristol has for many years been a buyer of lithography, 
and should be able to give salesmen many good pointers. 

It might be interesting to know that this class is one of 
the largest in point of numbers enrolled for any subject in 
any course at the New York University School of Commerce, 

This is the first time in the history of the industry when 
salesmen from various lithographic houses have been brought 
together for study and discussion, and nearly all of the prin- 
cipal houses in the city are represented in the enrollment, 

The basic idea for the study has been to make salesmen 
more familiar with the things which they have to sell, and 
to give a broader understanding of the fundamentals required 
to be successful salesmen of creative advertising, to the 
end that the total business in the industry may be increased 
for the benefit of both salesmen and employers. 





A display of children’s shoes 
with an effective photographic 
cutout as the attraction device. 
This is one of the foremost 
examples of Czecho-Slovak 
window technique as expressed 
by Josef Korinek, of Nova 
Paka. 
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How letters and figures are cut out- The displaymai is 


using one of the popular cu’ting machines. 


EN years ago the accepted window display 
consisted of appliances and placards placed 
in a window, acccmpanied by a wish that 
enough people look at the appliances to 

justify the porter’s labors. Few people actually 
stopped because" such windows were uninviting and 
dull. The window at that time was not considered 
a valuable advertising medium. 

The so-called “window trimmer” is as antiquated 
as the windows he “dressed.”” Today a display man- 
ager has an office where he plans his windows, and 
a spacious, light and airy studio where h’s men can 
do creative work. 

The woodworking equipment in such a studio in- 
cludes complete benches that are 
accessible from all four sides. Un- 
derneath is room for a ready supply 
of wall board. 

The wood strips can be stored in 
narrow racks. Bits and_ braces, 
clamps, rachet drills and a good 
mitre box are essential. For irregu- 
lar cutting of letters, figures, or 
scrolls, a small easily operated ma- 
chine cuts wall board, celotex and 
card stock with small chisels which 
can be replaced by a small saw for 
heavier cutting up to six-ply and 
7% soft wood stock. 

A portable air brush is used to 
coat backgrounds and, in competent 
hands, produces designs that are 
unique and modern. 





Artists in a model studio painting in 
foster backgrounds in accord with 
details of preliminary sketches. 
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The Studios Behind Utility 


‘Displays 


- 


Modern Poster Creations Call for Large 
Staffs, Ample Tools and Equipment 


By RAY M. MARTIN 
Display Director, Consolidated Gas Co., New York 


(From the ‘‘Window and Store Display Manual,” American 
Gas Association) 


In addition to small show card tables, large, 
strong easels are used to hold the bigger work 
of the poster artist and lettering man. 

For turning out quantities of show cards and 
large display pieces a silk screen process is in- 
valuable. Attractive cards limited in color only 
by the ingenuity of the processor can be turned out 
in a speedy and attractive manner. 

In planning large semi-permanent displays, the 
preparation of a scale model is of the utmost impor- 
tance. On such a model a square inch of cardboard 
can represent a square foot of expensive wall con- 
struction. Whole walls can be moved or re-designed 
for relatively a few cents—on a model. 

The dummy show window is the proving ground 
of the modern display studio. Here the actual dis- 
plays are set up for checking and photographing. 
Incidently, this practice eliminates all the many diffi- 
culties connected with photographing actual show 
windows. 
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that the gas appliance will occupy must be included. 
Upon approval of this color sketch, it is sent to the 
display studio proper where the actual display is 
constructed. This type of construction is specialized 
work and should be done by men familiar with display 
advertising, if the desired effect is to be produced at 
a minimum cost. Construction must be as light and 
inexpensive as possible, but care must be used if the 
display is to be shown—without warping—for any 
length of time. Determining just the proper construc- 
tion requires experience. 

After construction has been completed, the display 
is painted in accordance with the color sketch. All 
colors have to be matched exactly—another job calling 
for experience. Then the lettering and art work are 
added and the finished product is set up for photo- 








A view of a New York utility studio showing benches and racks and staff members at work on current productions. 


HE proverb, “Great oaks from little acorns grow,” 


is well exemplified by four of the illustrations 
shown on these pages. For the purpose, a display on 
National Food Preservation Month was selected as 
an illustration because the subject is still sufficiently 
fresh in our minds to recall to many the production 
of similar advertising material. In addition, it is 
the product of a gas company that maintains a com- 
plete display department where the routine shown has 
been in use for the past six yéars. 

After a definite idea has been formulated, a rough 
pencil sketch is prepared to determine the design—or 
vehicle--that is to be used to present the copy or 
message. All the predetermined elements of the dis- 
play are incorporated at this point. From this layout 
a ‘“‘one inch equals one foot” scale color sketch is made. 
Such a sketch must accurately show everything that 
will be seen in the finished display. Even the space 





A studio in a small New York City. 
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.~ The evolution of a utility display—first, the 
rough pencil sketch. 





graphing with the actual appliance, in a dummy show 
window. 

From the above brief resume it will be seen that 
while every step in the production of a window dis- 
play advertisement is important, all creative work is 
finished when the color sketch is completed. In the 
final analysis, this sketch is the all important element 
of the display, and consequently is rightly the most 
expensive item. 

Undoubtedly at this point you would like to know 
what the average color sketch for a window display 
should cost. This is usually in direct ratio with the 
type and amount of advertising material being pro- 














Next comes a sketch to scale, lettered and colored. 


duced. Likewise, the number of men needed to pre- 
pare finished sketches varies with the individual dis- 
plav organization. In smaller gas companies the dis- 
play manager usually prepares the color sketch in 
addition to developing the original idea. Other de- 
partments enjoy the assistance of an “idea man” who 
mentally constructs displays before a sketch is made. 
The display department of one utility requires four 
men to create the number of sketches it is called upon 
to produce. 

A well-organized display department must be at 
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least as efficient as any other department in your or- 
ganization, if your display advertising is to be pro- 
duced economically. There is little room for “tem- 
perament” or the host of other things occasionally 
associated with artistic endeavor. 





RICE-STIX OPEN PERMANENT RETAILING SCHOOL 
Le the auspices of Rice-Stix, manufacturing whole- 
salers of St. Louis a “School of Retailing” will be con- 
ducted on a permanent basis during ten months of 1930. New 
classes will open with the first day of each month except 
February and August and facilities will be provided for 
twenty-five students. Courses will last one month. 

For this enterprise Rice-Stix has recruited a staff of in- 
structors which ranks extremely high in point of experience 
and capacity. Sidney Carter, director of the school, will have 
charge of the classes in merchandising and retail selling, as- 








After this is approved the actual display pieces are 
prepared. 


sisted by Florence Capes and Ralph L. Schmitt. M. E. To- 
bias, author of “The Tools of Advertising,” will supervise ad- 
vertising classes. Show card writing will be taught by F, R. 
Olmstead, and Carl E. Fairbairn will give three hours of 
instruction daily in window trimming. 

All members of the staff have ample experience in the 
subject they will teach. Instruction will be strengthened by 
use of the case method, students being required to prepare 
advertising layouts, show cards and window trims. 





Finally, the display is painted, lettered, placed in a 
dummy window and photographed. 
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THE VERDICT RETAILERS 
The unparalleled success of the Embosograf Good display cards—in windows and store 
system makes it inevitable for progressive interiors—always sell more merchandise. 


The Embosograf will make you independent 
of sign writers, reduce overhead and im- 
prove the appearance of your store. You 
can rent the Embosograf, with option of 
system write for booklet entitled, “THE purchase, for a small monthly charge. Write 
VERDICT With All the Evidence In.” for complete information. 


stores to adopt it. This is no year for preju- 
diced, hearsay evidence; if you want to know 
what other stores think of this revolutionary 











For complete information, 


fillin and mail the coupon— NOW! 


EMBOSOGRAF CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 38-44 W. 21st ST., NEW YORK 











Send me complete information Name Address 












regarding the Embosoframe. 
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A clever modernistic display by the pencil manu- 
facturers, Johann Faber, Nurnberg. 


NDOUBTEDLY the traveling staff display- 
man appears to his colleagues in the depart- 
ment stores as a cross getween a gypsy and 
an exponent of an outworn type of decoration. 

This is all the more reason why we who serve the 
manufacturer and advertiser should forsake our reserve 
and present the display field with a realistic picture of 
the conditions governing our work. 

The market article window is undergoing a change 
ir its decorative structure, and well-established firms 
are seeking on their own initiative to insure that dealers 
shall not long have to content themselves with the em- 
bellishments of the old-time windows. 

Our dealers think up so many schemes and are so 
interested in their interpretation that designing is 
always lively. Of such displays the seasonal openings, 
which are often made fully three-quarters of a year 
before presentation, are outstanding. Again, the deco- 
rator must often, as a favor, jump in and add decora- 
tions for outdoor signs and booths to his labors. Con- 
sequently, the advertiser’s decorator has full opportu- 
nity for individuality and self-expression, and finds a 
rich and interesting outlet for his efforts. 

His princ:pal problem lies in adapting his display 
to dealer windows. The variations of these are often 
quite extensive. In the lists are windows ten meters 
long, as well as tearfully tiny spaces that you can 
scarcely enter. It is altogether impossible under such 
conditions to achieve 100 per cent efficiency. This fact 
must be taken into consideration in any criticism of the 
national advertising display. 





What can be done with cheese and milk as demon- 
strated by the Reimann Display Schoo!, Berlin. 
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The German Sequel to 


Display Service 


Traveling Decorators Furnished By Manufac- 
turers Are Educating Small Dealers to Purpose 
and Scope of Their Installations 


By WERNER KNOPF 
Traveling Director, F. T. Elsbach & Co., Herford, 


Germany 


Again, opposition often crops out in shops which 
jave not been accustomed to professional display. This 
is usua'ly allayed by a compromise giving the “boss” 
his showing of ‘“‘socks—closed out at 38 cents.” Many 
firms do not yet properly understand the character of 
the national advertising display, and when we put in 
cur appearance the proprietor thinks he has stumbled 
upon a cheap traveling decorator. 





An attraction device for use with food products, 
designed by Atelier Feist, Berlin 


RADUALLY the character of our operations grows 

simpler. The dealers whom we serve often know 
us through earlier installations, and are ready to con- 
form to our requirements. New interest becomes 
apparent or is developed by the installers. In this way 
their place is established and their service becomes an 
accepted feature of their relationship with the manu- 
facturer. 

In determining the schedule for our displays we 
send out questionnaires on which the dealer may note 
down his preferences. When the answers have been 
checked we can often lay out a routing for a month or 
more. In case an unforeseen circumstance threatens 
to interfere with the schedule the dealer is notified in 
ample time and asked to inform us as to his desires. 
Eight days before the date of installation the display 
kit is sent out in order, as far as possible, to forestall 
any delays or hitches in our schedule. 

After completion of this apparently complicated 
preparation, the traveling decorator’s work begins. 
Next to the details of his craft, he is concerned with 

(Continued on page 75) 
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$1,000 first prize 
window fashioned by 
Carl Ahiroth, 
May Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Third prize trim 
taking $500 effected 
by Edward Osterlanid, 
Wm. Taylor Sons Co., 

Cleveland. 








Winners of the Chief Awards in 
The Julius Kayser Company’s Display Contest 
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Ralph Pfister, 
MacDougall & 
Southwick, Seattle, 
took the $750 prize 
with this design. 
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with GOTHAM’S DISPLAYMEN 


By Coleman McCampbell 





by Morton Heft. 


HE day before Christmas New York was a glitter- 
ing carnival of everything suggesting the holidays 
and winter. Then, presto—the day after Christmas 
it was miraculously permuted into a carnival of 

sunshine and beaches and palm trees. Such is the necro- 
mancy of window display. It not only anticipates a mood, it 
definitely crystallizes one. So exit Christmas trees and enter 
palm trees. It is doubtful if Gothamites have ever witnessed 
a more complete change or been exposed to such a forest of 
palm groves in every variation of decorative conceptions. 
The weather, too, was propitious this year—for on January 
2, the first shopping day of 1930, the sun behaved exactly 
as if the city’s locale had been shifted to Bermuda or Florida. 
It was expansively bright and warm, the atmosphere being of 
a pristine clearness. It was easy for Fifth Avenue throngs 
to feel in tune with the balmy aura of the windows. Sun- 
tanned mannikins were apparently running no risk of pneu- 
monia in their scant bathing attire and filmy dresses. Of 
course, a certain balance was maintained at some stores 
with sections catering to winter sports and suitable evening 
and daytime apparel for current social functions. 

As for winter sports, a display at Russek’s was easily the 
most outstanding. The double corner window was a realistic 
replica of a snow scene. The entire floor was covered with 
a heavy embankment of cotton, including a good-sized hill 
or slope, at the top of which a mannikin was seated in a sled. 
Two other mannikins were bending forward in the act of 
giving the sled a starting shove. Additional mannikins with 
snow shoes and skis were posed at and near the foot of the 
hill. The virginal whiteness of the cotton and its teasing 
sparkle, as well as the feasible proportions maintained be- 
tween the hill and the life-size mannikins, made the effect 
notable. Russek furs were featured. 

In another window at Russek’s the spectator was trans- 
planted to warmer climes. It was like walking out of an ice- 
plant into the heat of a summer day. The walls were covered 
with a green moire fabric and at regular intervals tall cut- 
out palm trees of black moire appliqued to them, created a 
poster setting. In the center, on a large blackboard inset 
panel, the caption, “Southland Fashions,” was lettered in 
white. Cora Scovil patch mannikins were employed. One 


in a bathing suit stood in the center and suspended at the 
hip from a leather strap around the neck was a glass flask, 
which on first sight resembled a pair of field glasses or a 
kodak. However, it contained oil for the protection of those 
who like to bask for hours in the sun and acquire an even 
tan without the danger or torture of a bad sunburn. It 
makes a neat, sophisticated gadget. Other mannikins sat on 
rock boulders. These were partly surrounded by tufts of 
beach grass. 

A few blocks further up the avenue the palm trees of 
Cory at Franklin Simon’s dominated. You couldn’t escape 
them. The entire front flank was unmistakably tropical. 
Circular canvas back-drops were airbrushed in modernistic 
scenes suggestive of blue seas and palm trees. More realistic 
palm trees of impressive size were at each side. These were 
fashioned of round posts covered with burlap, strips of which 
were cut and folded and crossed at intervals to accurately 
represent the formation of actual palm tree trunks. The 
edges of these strips were adroitly toned a deeper brown, 
so that at a distance the trunks appeared to be of burnt 
leather. The palm fronds at the top were stiffly decorative 
and of green felt. In one window a simple grilled doorway 
of wood revealed glimpses of a beach and ocean panorama. 
Standing in front of this were mannikins in evening dress. 


N the next block, palm trees were again much in evidence 

at Lord & Taylor’s. Wallace has retained his recessed 
divisions, which aré of a semi-permanent nature and were 
originally installed for the pre-holiday season. In half of 
them, the central box-like cases have airbrushed interiors 
of tropical flavor. In a niche at each side of these cases are 
palm trees with tan trunks and leaves of very bright green. 
The mannikins were of tan, coarse-grained wood in unpol- 
ished finish. In the second half of Lord & Taylor’s windows 
winter motifs and winter merchandise continued to hold the 
stage. 

Arkow at Arnold & Constable’s greeted the New Year 
without major stress on the “warmer clime” appeal. In one 
front window, fur coats were featured and in the second, 
linen and pewter were neatly arranged in flat design against 
black panel and by aid of simple silver grille racks. Resort 
apparel, both southern, and winter sport, was exhibited in 
three side windows against wooden panel screens. These 
were covered with green felt and had appliqued designs of 
wall board cut-outs. One of these windows was captioned 
the “Sun Bronze Shop” and the background unit was amus- 
ingly executed, with cut-out symbols representing various 
phases of sports, such as boating, swimming, tennis and 
fishing. 

Numerically, Eldridge at Macy’s achieved the greatest 
quantity production of palm trees. These were marshalled 
into pipe-organ clusters at each side of numerous windows. 
Some had trunks of gold with silver cardboard leaves. Others 
had silver trunks with gold cardboard leaves. And there 
were more variations too multiple to enumerate. A novel 
window at Macy’s was that devoted to Sackville suits and 
coats for men and boys. Four single column newspaper ads 
had been photostatically enlarged to a height of about ten 
feet and mounted on a large black screen, two on either side, 
leaving the center panel blank. On a platform stage, covered 
with black suiting material, a suit of clothes and an overcoat 
were posed. Small silver triangle stands were utilized for 
derby hat, shoes and silk plaid mufflers. The novelty con- 
sisted of the fact that through the ruse of enlarged ads, the 
whole story of the economy, style and serviceability of Sack- 
ville clothes was told in four columns of copy—thus over- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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In showing the new Adler-Jones Spring Decoratives we are presenting them 
in an entirely new form of catalogue, the first of its kind ever produced. 


Its size has been reduced for ease of handling. The unit presentation of the 
decoratives themselves, all classified, makes for ease of selection. 


Over double the number of pieces are shown giving a much wider range of 
selection. 


In addition to all this it has been made a real handbook on display decora- 
tives, 


Not only are the decoratives themselves shown but illustrations of actual 
usage is incorporated throughout the book along with explanatory articles. 
No pains or expense has been spared to make it a real display help to every 
merchant and displayman. 


Be sure you get your copy of the New Spring Issue of “THE GUIDE TO 
BETTER WINDOW DISPLAYS.” 


The same high quality of decoratives which has characterized The Adler- 
Jones line in the past prevails throughout every decorative piece illustrated. 


In planning your Spring displays, have that satisfied feeling of knowing that 
they are correct by using Adler-Jones Decorations. 


The Adler-Jones Co. 


649 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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hat State Street ‘Windows 


S this is written (just before New Years) it 
is but natural to expect many of the show 
windows of Chicago to display with due 
prominence articles of apparel appropriate 

for the New Year celebration parties just in the offing 
and to which, many, many Chicagoans look forward 
with great pleasure, and look back upon with dim 
memories and headaches. 

Most of the men’s shops displayed formal and 
semi-formal evening dress, clothing and accessories. 
The shoe shops displayed party slippers and the 
department stores displayed entire ensembles with 
the accent upon the costumes. 

Coincidentally, there were the usual displays of 
Spring fashions for southern tourists in the windows 
of the better department stores and the women’s 
dress shops. The men’s shops, too, recognized this 
appeal of the Southland by displays of suitable sum- 
mer apparel including straw hats and light flannel 
trousers, golf ensembles and other items in the sum- 
mertime weights and shades. The windows of the 
railway ticket offices were likewise “dressed for the 
occasion” with grass mats on the floor and Florida 
and Mississippi folders displaved amid scenic back- 
ground posters picturing palm trees, ocean beaches 
and bathing ‘beauties lounging lazily on the sunny 
sands of southern beaches. 

However, there was the necessary number of “Jan- 
uary Sale” displays to hold the balance and to keep 
everybody from thinking that sales are really a thing 
of the past. 


OST of the men’s clothing stores had “sale” win- 

dow cards in their windows the day before New 
Year’s Eve. Capper & Capper, on Michigan Avenue, 
had one of their two windows facing on the avenue 
displaying evening dress and requisites, while all the 
windows along Monroe Street were trimmed with 
suits and overcoats subject to reduced prices listed 
on rather large window cards. 


The Hub’s front was spic and span with a freshly 
trimmed set of windows featuring clothing at two re- 
duced sale prices—$39.50 and $49.50 for $50 and $60 
garments, and $65, $75 and $85 garments, respective- 
ly. The sale announcements were in the shape of 
posters mounted in a 3'4x4-foot frame placed against 
the background. Another pair of interesting win- 
dows at this shop were those featuring $21.50 suits 
and overcoats from the bargain basement. One of 
these windows displayed all brown suits and over- 
coats, the other all blue garments. The forms were 
carefully groomed with just the right colors of fur- 
nishings to harmonize with the suits and overcoats. 

Baskin’s State Street store showed windows 
trimmed for “The Sale” with large photostatic proofs 
of their full page ads featured in the well arranged 
trims shown in each of the two front windows. The 
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same meticulous care in the arrangement of the one 
suit and two overcoats in each window was evident 
in these sale windows as in the “height of the season” 
trims. Two prices were featured in the Baskin sale, 
$37 and $46. 

Reynolds store on Jackson Boulevard, just across 
from Finchley’s, featured one window of tuxedo dress 
clothes and furnishings, while the other window car- 
ried a well-arranged display of gray double-breasted 
suits and a gray double-breasted overcoat. Gray 
shirts contrasted with red figured ties and a blanket 
of the same neckwear silk for color. It was a very 
smart. window, and incidentally, without sale cards 
or prices. 

Finchley’s, one of Chicago’s smartest shops for 
men, and the counterpart of Finchley’s on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has five small unit windows, two fea- 
turing tuxedo and full dress ensembles, two windows 
devoted to southern wear and one trim of smart gray 
suit and ensemble of red neckwear, hose and novelties. 

Browning, King & Co.’s windows feature one dis- 
play of evening dress for holiday parties with freshly 
trimmed unit groups of haberdashery, neatly arranged 
and labeled with small cards, with brief and pungent 
copy outlining reduced prices. Several windows are 
devoted to suits and overcoats at $30, the regular and 
irreducible minimum at which they are sold. The 
same clothes were strongly featured in regular season 
and are again being featured in a way that makes 
them compete with garments that have been reduced 
by other shops. 


Marshall Field & Co.’s windows at the Store for 
Men show tuxedo and evening dress and accessories 
in two spaces, while other space is devoted to smart 
new fashions for men suitable for Palm Beach and 
other southern resort wear. 


HE entire State Street frontage of Field’s main 

store presents a kaleidoscopic panorama of bril- 
liantly new and charming spring and summer gowns, 
costumes and sportswear for women who will make 
the southern jaunt. Each of the twelve windows pre- 
sent some distinctive fashion creation, usually two of 
them in a window, and each window a color study 
different from the two adjoining it. The springtime 
atmosphere needed for the new fashions has been 
supplied by four-foot vases of special design filled 
with pink and white apple blossoms and dark, glazed 
green foliage. One of these vases appears in each of 
the State Street windows, the location in each win- 
dow according with the placement of the merchan- 
dise. 

The corner at State and Washington Streets pre- 
sents a very beautiful display of fancy table linens 
in green, helio, champagne, blue, yellow, white and 
pink. Most of the pieces carry a scroll design in 
white. One white damask has a design of pink roses. 
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are Showing.~-By J. Duncan Williams 


A huge vase of yellow flowers with light green foliage, 
placed far up in the rear of the setting, adds its own 
peculiar attractiveness to the completed window. 

Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. have the floor of their 
island window covered with grass matting and at 
each end is a pair of dwarf orange trees loaded with 
fruit. With one of these units is a large palm tree 
under which is arranged a lawn table and two com- 
panion chairs to match. At the other end there is a 
settee of the same set. Glasses of cool-looking drinks 
are on the table. Here and there in the unusually 
large window are modern mannequins costumed in 
the smartest of spring fashions for southern wear. A 
rather large poster card of gold, lettered in black, is 
placed near the rear with a bit of smart style copy 
followed by the names of the fashionable colors fea- 
tured. Ibis pink, channel blue, vionnet green, paray 
gold and absinthe are quoted. 


T Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.’s the entire stretch of 
windows along State Street as well as the several 
windows on Madison Street are given over to fashions 
for southern wear. As a rule, only a few of the State 
Street windows are devoted to styles for this event, 
some being retained for January clearance sales. 
However, the growing importance of the event justi- 
fies the additional space. 


No great changes have been made in the back- 
ground treatment of the windows, nor is there ‘any 
special use of spring floral decorations. In several 
windows large three-panel screens with conventional 
designs have been added. The few flowers are odd 
types in gold or silver finish and appear in vases of 
appropriate design or color on small tables near the 
center. 

The cards used for this series were distinctive. 
Beveled edge boards were used as bases for deckle 
edge white paper. Copy was well chosen and let- 
tered in black—all letters ,of the same size and font. 
A gift flap came down over the left end of the card 
and was lettered with the words: “For Southern 
Wear.” Each window presented some particular 
group of gowns, frocks or sports costumes for cer- 
tain occasions. Suitable accessories in correct colors 
were displayed as related items in each window. 


MILLER’S State Street shoe emporium had its 

two small windows very effectively trimmed. One 
featured smart shoes included in their January reduc- 
tion sale along with three or four spirals of silk 
hosiery also at reduced prices. Striking black and 
white sale cards told the story briefly and put ‘the 
necessary “sale punch” into the window. The other 
window was a distinct contrast, but equally as effec- 
tive and exceedingly timely. It contained a beauti- 
fully and tastefully arranged display of party slip- 
pers—dancing slippers for formal holiday parties—in 





novelty evening shades with the right shade of hose 
for each pair of slippers. A couple of lengths of 
tulle in two shades of lavender were knotted together 
and draped out toward the front down on the floor. 
The window card, in gold, contained but two words, 
lettered ala moderne, “Evening Glamour.” 

Just a few doors north is Cutler’s $5.50 shoe store 
with the expansive front managed by the indefatigu- 
able and resourceful M. D. LaGee. The side windows 
which curve around the octagon shaped vestibule were 
comfortably filled with women’s, children’s and men’s 
shoes at special sale prices, in conformity with large 
newspaper ads and considerable direct-by-mail. The 
island window in the center of the lobby had a special 
stage arrangement enclosing a fair space at the front, 
lined .with crimson silk velvet hangings. There were 
a couple of platforms near the back upon which a 
professional model posed in an evening gown and 
paraded dancing slippers for one minute periods. 
By the end of this time the spacious lobby would 
be filled to the sidewalk line. As soon as the crowd 
would subside to normal proportions, the model 
would re-appear for another minute, and so on and 
on. A few pairs of dancing slippers were displayed 
about the fore part of the stage space and these were 
in different shades and colors. Up in the background, 
and above the head of the model were cut-out letters 
in gold which spelled out the words: “Dancing Shoes 
for Dancing Feet.” More than one hundred and fifty 
pairs of dancing slippers were sold daily during the 
period the model was used in the window. 

The stage setting was done by a regular stage 
outfit and the brilliant tone of the inside of the aper- 
ture was intensified by the use of an outside drape of 
black silk velour. 

At another point, near the rear of the lobby, there 
was an educational exhibit showing the various ma- 
terials and character of workmanship that go into 
Cutler's men’s shoes. These various parts were dis- 
plaved on a black velvet panel with descriptive cards 
covering each point. At the base of the panel was a 
mechanical arrangement which kept turning three 
shoes, in different stages of work, with explanatory 
cards. However, interesting this display might have 
been ordinarily, it was totally insufficient to intrigue 
the fancy of mere men while the little model was on 
duty in the adjoining window. 


ANDEL’S windows were more or less mixed, if 
we may use that term, in that the entire front 


_ was not uniform. Two of the State Street windows 


were devoted to riding habits and sports suits for 
“Southern Wardrobes,” while two adjoining windows 
featured formal gowns and wraps for city formali- 
ties. Around the corner on Madison Street were 
three windows of evening slippers, skating accessories 
and “Starlight Blue’ silk lingerie in the order men- 
tioned. 
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F, R. Stevens’ creation for McCreery’s (N. Y.) 
seventy-second anniversary—raised letters ona felt- 
covered panel flanked by moire-covered screens. 


IGHT days before our seventy-eighth anni- 
versary started, seven windows were put in 
to show the period from 1851 to 1929—each 
window a complete setting of some particular 

time. The only thing we used from stock was cretonne 


Stewart covered 
the walls with 
cretonne 
to simulate 
old-fashioned 
wallpaper. 


to make walls represent wallpaper. The furniture, 
costumes, etc., were loaned by people of Portland and 
vicinity. 

Two cards were used in each window—one with a 
small description of the pieces in the window and the 
other announcing the coming anniversary sale. Two 
days before the sale all the windows were taken out but 
one—a corner—to be trimmed with sale merchandise. 
This corner remained in during the sale, which lasted 
nine days. We have twenty-seven windows, with four 
corner ones, and the anniversary window was the 
busiest corner. 

In each window we had a 28x44 poster, and all price 
tickets and window cards were in the same design and 
color as the poster, which was used in a large frame 
that stood in the center of each window. 

The same design was used in the newspaper adver- 
tising, posters and window cards. In the interior we 
used these same posters (which were on gold mat) at 
each entrance on the first floor and facing all elevators 
on the other floors. 
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Windowing Our 78th 


cAnniversary 


Posters Play Prominent Part Both in Frontal 
Displays and Interior—Marquee Cake Takes 
Novel Form 


By J. STEWART 


Display Manager, Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland, Ore. 


On one of the marquees outside there was a large 
cake made of plaster of paris. On two sides in raised 
letters were the words, “Anniversary Sale.” We used 
fifty candles around the top, lighted, but from the street 
it looked like there were more. In the center was a 
large “78th” in orange neon lights. The cake, of course 
was an old idea, but the neon was very effective, as it 
could be seen both day and night and the size helped put 
it over. 


Costumes and 
furniture for the 
birthday trim 
were lent by 
patrons of the 
store. 





One of A. Roeder’s trims for the thirty-third 
W.H. Biock Co. anniversary, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
metal backs and shelf displayers. 
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“I had the pleasure of doing this work with your latest 
Cutawl. I found it to be the easiest and most accurate 
to handle of any model.” 


To Arbie R. Keown and his brother, of Los Angeles, go 
credit for the execution of this decorative scheme of 
luxuriant Egyptian splendor. It is a most remarkable 
piece of work! What the Keown brothers did and how 
they did it is of interest to all display men. Here are 
the details as related by Mr. Keown: 


“The idea of the decoration is Egyptian and every:hing 
was carried out with that idea. The large columns and 
cloth in top of the tent were painted by my brother. He 
designed the decorative idea. I am his assistant. 


“In making all the chandeliers and cutout pictures on 
the sides I used the light grade of Upson Board. It is 
rather strong and can be curved very easily. I used 
about two hundred and forty sheets of the Upson Board 
pire vig and it took me just six weeks to do the Cutawl 
work, 


“I would cut out two thicknesses at the same time, and 


THE PLACE— 
Los Angeles County Fair 


The Decorative Scheme--- 
Egyptian 


The Cutting--- 
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on the third sheet I would have the reprint of the de- 


sign, which saved re-marking with a pencil. 

“TI shall try to explain the eagle chandeliers that hang 
between the center columns. The eagle spread measures 
13 feet and in order to make a beautiful chandelier it 
was necessary to go to extremes in making the eagle. 
Every one knows that an eagle is not shaped like that, 
but it made a prettier design than any other we could 
have used. 

“The large circular chandeliers on the sides are of 
Egyptian design, 24 feet in circumference, wi h variou; 
colored papers pasted in the spaces, producing a very 
beautiful effect. 

“The small picture of the two designs are the small 
beetle chandeliers used on the extreme sides of the 
tent. There are four sides and a bottom to each of 
these chandeliers. 


“The imitation chain added to the decoration. I cut 
through on one side and slipped over another link and 
so on, thus making the chain. There are about 5,000 
feet of this chain.” 


a 


DISPLAY MEN 


No matter what the job—intricate or simple—fantastic or plain—the Cutawl will 
do the cutout work easier, quicker and better than any other method. It is power- 


ful, light, compact, portable, and cuts with chisel or saw in any plane. 
It pays for itself many times over. 


are in use, here and abroad. 


Thousands 


WRITE TODAY FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER and our new illustrated Catalog 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER Co. 


13 S. THROOP STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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Spring Openings Looming Up 


“What Shall Be Done’ May Be Influenced By “What Has Been 
Done”; Here’s a Flashback at Last Year’s Episodes 


ests 





A beige curtain embroidered with yellow, brown and green flowers, illuminated 
roses, silver set pieces and jade green costumes featured Harold Hawkins’ 
creation for Millner’s, Lynchburg, Va. 


OMMUNITIES and stores throughout the 
nation distinguished spring openings with 
windows that made closer tieups with the 
season than at any time in the last three 

years. This is indicated in the reports received and 
still trickling in from representative localities and _re- 
tail institutions scattered over the country. 

The flower shop of J. J. Fallon Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., was awarded first prize of $50 in the window 
display contest sponsored by The Raleigh, and in 
which practically all stores in town took part. Thou- 
sands crowded the streets viewing the parade of the 
State College Engineering Club and inspecting the 
beautiful and artistic window displays. 

Second prize was won by Boylan-Pearce Company, 
which had two very attractive windows, one display- 
ing evening attire for women and the other a com- 
bination window, featuring lovely silks and wearing 
apparel. This prize was $25. 

There were eight pieces of silk crepe perfectly 
blended in pastel shades giving an unusually attrac- 
tive effect. The plaque contained small bunches of 
flowers (from the trimming department) in a variety 
of colors that were in harmony with the drapes. 
“There was no expense to this display,’ says Louis 
Sitner, the display manager, “as both the flowers and 
silks were put back in stock.” 

Third prize of $15 was won by the Southern Re- 
frigeration Company, which presented the original 
picture of a General Electric refrigerator as the only 
cool part in a desert island with a background of a 
hot blue sky. 

The fourth prize of $10 went to Pollock’s Shoe 
Store, whose windows displayed the latest in spring 
footwear against a modernistic background. 

Jolly’s Jewelry Store, which presented silver for 
the bride in one window and a lady’s boudoir table in 


the other; Briggs’ Hardware Store window contain- 
ing a miniature garden; Cross & Linehan’s clothing 
store showing what the well-dressed man will wear 
during daytime hours ; Piggly Wiggly’s and the Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Company, both of which had attrac- 
tive displays of fruits and vegetables, were given 
honorable mention by the judges. 

While the general public gave every indication of 
enjoying the lovely lighted pictures made by the win- 
dows, the judges didn’t have such a good time. Ac- 
cording to their own account, the selection of the best 
windows from the many excellent ones shown, repre- 
sented real work. J. N. Black, of Ellis Stone & Com- 
pany; H. W. Lehman, of the Kronheimer Company, 
and C. C. Council, of the Durham Morning Herald, 
all of Durham, served. 

John Dubuisson, display manager for the Cain- 
Sloan Company, Nashville, Tenn., built temporary 
backgrounds for his entire front, tinting them in plas- 





Yellow, apple green and magenta blended in L. L. 
Wilkins’ leading trim for Kerr's, Oklahoma City. 
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tic paint in tans and browns. The border, base and 
applique work was done in sun shades of light blue, 
rose, yellow, green, lavender and pink. The center 
drapes were of georgette over natural color satin, and 
in each window a different color georgette was used, 
matching the different colors in the border. The 
doors were treated in the same manner, using silk 
drapery material to match the georgette curtains. 

The wire triangles were also of the six colors pre- 
viously mentioned, with a small bunch of clematis 
hung in each one. The color in these backgrounds 
was the most important part of them. 

The chief window in the spring opening series 
fashioned by William S. Noren for the Pelletier Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa, showed a figure at the left 
clothed in a formal gown of tangerine taffeta with 
swathed hip line and large sash treatment on side, 
gold brilliants for trimming, and gold slippers with 
gold brilliant buckles to match. The figure to the 
right had a beige lace ensemble for dinner wear with 
a full length lace coat, georgette trimmed. 

The background consisted of a stretched brocaded 
silver gray silk cloth. The heading and base were 
finished in silver with black trimming. Stands in 
silver, and the only color used was the clamatia 
sprays. 

L. L. Wilkins, of the Kerr Dry Goods Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., had a window in yellow, apple 
green and magenta. The background was of yellow 
satin, the plaques upon this being executed in three 
colors of felt. A cole, what-not paneled in three 
colors, a plaque base for a feature mirror in three 
colors, and a bench to match added dignity to the 
setting for the orchid dresses that were exhibited. 

Harold Hawkins, of the J. R. Millner Company, 
Lynchburg, Va., covered the background of his fea- 
ture window with a curtain in beige with hand- 
embroidered flowers of yellow, brown and green. His 
set piece was of ‘dull silver and the decoration was 
worked against a jade green back in pastel shades. 
At each side of the window was a huge rose in natural 
color with a lamp inside the flower. The featured 
costume was jade green with rhinestones, a shawl of 
white and a coat of beige. Two stools used as acces- 
sories were covered in green. 

All backgrounds at the Bon Marche were a gray 
green, a green which would blend with any color. 
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Top, part of an elaborate display by J. Earl Metzger, 

W. R. Zollinger Co., Canton, Ohio; center, by J. R. 

Patton, Ayres’, Indianapolis, Ind.; base, Montgomery 
Ward branch trim. 


Silver ribbon strips gave a different effect than most 
windows have, and to relieve these backgrounds spe- 
cial scenes with yellow, rose, lavender, and blue were 





A wallboard background in faint green, corrugated metal columns and green 
ruscus trees marked George Allen’s opening attraction at Lebeck’s, Nashville. 
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Plastic paint in tans and browns set off by borders 
of pastel colors. By John Dubuisson, Cain-Sloan’s, 
. Nashville, Tenn. 


used. The green hue made the windows stand out in 
strong contrast with all others in the city.. Instead of 
a valance Display Manager William Scharninghausen 
used a wood frame covered with a green-and silver 
material. This frame around each. window drew at- 
tention to the displays. Opening displays are carried 
out in one color of: merchandise to each window, and 
this work was well planned in advance. 


IELD’S great corner window at State and Wash- 

ington, Chicago, had a flat covered background of 
corded moire in sand shade. In the center of the back- 
ground a halfzarch doorway with three steps leading 
down to the window floor was covered with dark taupe 
carpet. At the right of the arch and at the end of 
the steps a huge single column extended from the floor 
to the ceiling. Egyptian figures, done in modernistic 
manner in tones of light gold, tan, light and dark 
sand, ornamented the column. Flanking the steps on 
the left was a tall pedestal bearing a modernistic deer 
finished in light gold. Four figures decidedly modern 
in feature and finish, displayed gowns. The furniture 
in all of the windows was likewise “art moderne a la 
Fraser.” 


All of the State Street windows were finished in 





Felt panels of orange and black setting off green and 
white dresses. By Myron Eberly, Coyle & Richardson, 
Charleston, W’. Va. 
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similar material and color schemes. The backgrounds 
were covered flat with the corded moire fabric and 
had contrasting recessed panels in a dark taupe, 
smooth-surface fabric resembling broadcloth. The 
floors of all windows had taupe carpeting. These fea- 
tures were relieved and offset by modernistic Egyptian 
carved column effects in irregular design and appro- 
priate coloring. The specially designed furniture was 
representative of ultra-modernism and pleasing in both 
color and design. Natural wood inlays of contrast- 
ing tones supplied much of the design. Colorful up- 
holstery and gold paint were other pleasing elements. 
Practically all figures used in the State Street win- 
dows were new and modern. 

The corner window at Randolph and State Street 
presented a totally different treatment. The entire 
background was covered flat with a fabric of modern 
pattern and in subdued shades of orange, purple and 
sand.- Four high panels of modernistic lattice panel- 
ing with decorative figures on futuristic lines were 
placed at vantage points in the window. ‘Ten trian- 
gular flower urns filled with begonias and assorted 





The window that won second prize for Louis Sitner, 
Boylan-Pearce Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


flowers in orange, yellow and purple were grouped 
about bases of the lattice columns. An ultra-modern 
panel in design as well as color is seen in the center 
of the background. Four evening wraps of transpar- 
ent velvet in different color combinations were shown 
on modern figures. 

The corner window at Wabash and Randolph, 
which for the past two or three spring seasons has 
been representative of the garden, was again done 
after that fashion and made very attractive as a set- 
ting for modern porch furniture. Three intricate 
scroll panels in floral colorings and an abundance of 
fol-age and wistaria blossoms, artfully arranged, com- 
bined to make this window a cynosure for all eyes 
passing that corner. 


ANDEL’S spring backgrounds consisted of great 

center panels of flat covered fabric in modern 

conventional design framed about the edges with 
panels. 

Just before Easter, the first window north pre- 
sented a display of ten blue hats with beads, silk 
scarfs, bags of blue and beige fox fur with blue eyes. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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INISERS on SOME SHOW 
WINDOW STEPS oe. 


TS risers on the steps shown in the illustration are Verdi 
Antique Formica. 


KKK 


Display men are making a varied use of the material - - - for 
table tops, modernistic shapes on the back walls and many sim- 
ilar uses. 


Nearly everything the display man builds for use in his windows 
can be made more attractive by the use of Formica. 


There are a dozen handsome colors. Wood and marble patterns, 
plain colors and art moderne figures. 


Ask for samples and literature 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 


4662 Spring Grove Avenue - - Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORMICA 
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RATITUDE,” says Johnson in his “Visit to 
the Hebrides,” “is the fruit of great cultiva- 
tion. You do not find it among gross peo- 
ples.” With this in mind you will surely 

agree that for Noah Spricker, who was not noted for 
any particular degree of delicacy, to exhibit the above 
mentioned, but, alas, too little expressed virtue by repay- 
ing his debt to Mack O’Day was distinctly unusual. 
And that Mack O’Day was deeply impressed at what 
he chose to call Noah’s “self-sacrifice” goes without 
saying. And it all came about in this wise: 


About a year previous to Noah’s belated, though 
timely, flash of memory, of which I am going to tell you 
—or was it, perhaps, just a little longer ?—Noah drifted 
one day into Mack’s fixture den in fine shape. His 
once-gray suit was riddled with tiny holes burned by 
hot cinders driving back from the chuggy freight engine 
ahead and resting upon Noah. Hugging the top of 
one of a long string of heavily-loaded box cars, he had 
journeyed south to view for himself some of this Texas 
State Fair exhibit work which Mack had enlarged upon 
as of surpassing merit. 


“Well, well, well!” Mack greeted, shooting out a 
blunt-fingered, small square hand delightedly. ‘‘Look 
who’s here! How on earth be you?” And he swung 
the disreputable-looking Noah about for a better inspec- 
tion. 


“Look at the cap! Look at the cap!” Noah 
chuckled, lifting a soot-stained shepherd-plaid. ‘‘I lost 
my straw on the way down here and I faked this— 
I faked it—I faked it!” he confessed blithely, bowing 
low in the best semblance of Sir Walter Raleigh he 
could muster. 


“Never mind that, Noah,’’ Mack said, looking into 
Noah's cap for the size. “I'll rig you up from my props 
here. Got plenty returns from the windows. What 
size hat? Not a straw in the house. None returned as 
soiled.” Mack mourned, for autumn had come and 
gone. Rummaging among his properties, Mack reached 
down a shiny, nearly new derby hat and jamming it 
hard down over Noah’s large, outstanding, unsightly 
ears, he volunteered: “It fits you like the paper on the 
wall. Though I know how you alus like to wear straws 
winters and summers. ‘Iss is a best I can do from my 
props, Noah, me b’y. I guess it’ll havta do till you earn 
some more kale. *“T'wouldn’t do, anyways, to send you 
out wearin’ a straw on a job I got in mind. Who ta— 
ever heard o’ wearin’ a straw in November, even down 
in a back woods like ‘ese ?” 


HUS, shortly, with his cinder-riddled suit replaced by 

breeches and Norfolk jacket of autumn brown, with 
his feet shod in toothpick-pointed patent leather shoes 
with pearl-gray cloth tops and pearl buttons, a negroid- 
lavender shirt, slopped up from a leaky show window, 
Noah, following the not inconsiderable detail of a good 
substantial breakfast, “kissed Mack a fond good-bye,” 
so to speak, and prepared to “beat it” down Main Street 
after the job Mack dug up for his special benefit. 

“Shoot the whole works when you tell ’em I’m the 
bird what sent you down,” wise old Mack instructed 
“Tell ‘em for me, Noie, old mate, ’at you’re a bird I 
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By DAVID B. 


How Noah Stricker 


oa The Itinerant Trimmer’s 
That It Could Overcome the 


had in my mine when I tole ’em I'd send a male down 
to trim ’eir winders.. They need a man bad.” 

“Sh! sh! sh!” Noah pursed his lips and pressed a 
stiff finger against them, the while he shook his head 
enigmatically. 

“Oh, I know what you mean, Noah, old bird. But 
I don’t mean for you to trim them—” 

“T faked it! I faked it! I faked this, too!” sang 
Noah, regardless, lifting his shiny new black derby and 
gazing at it and swinging it deftly by its long stiff peak. 

“You'll hear from me if you do! Mack barked a 
warning at Noah, scurrying down Main Street “You'll 
hear from me if’n you do!’’ he shouted, mad through 
and through. 

But all the reply he got for his pains was the sight 
of Noah’s long red tongue, protruding and wagging 
sidewise between a pair of thick red, mute lips, and then 
a tardy “Bye” shouted back. 

“Bye,” Mack waved. “See you some more again!”’ 
But this invitation was destined never to be accepted. 
Noah, as Mack soon learned via the handy desk ’phone, 
landed the job. 


HIS was their last farewell; these two old cronies 

who, in their drifting, trimmer-wise, from city to 
city, had often and freely helped each other on their 
separate ways. 

Mack, daily and dutifully carrying out his house’s 
policy of often-changed, lavishly-ticketed windows, all- 
too-stocky to suit his taste, dwelt in a world of his own, 
wherein he created masterpieces. Long he had hoped 
and prayed and struggled to convert his firm to his way 
of thinking—into putting up really worth-while shows 
Great, tall, stately, dignified displays ; they were unique 
ones, too, with settings after designs which, from time 
to time, in what leisure he could snatch from working 
and sleeping, he copied and sketched painstakingly on 
the house’s wrapping paper, only to file hopelessly away. 
Byzantine periods, Gothics, spires, segments! Cool, 
inviting pools of water contrived from all sorts of 
things! Mirrors and things, malines; Waters that 
could be made to reflect tantalizingly after dark from 
unseen electrical sources, filled to the bursting point 
with enormous elephant ears, splatter docks, waxen 
pond lilies. Great imitation Italian marble curbs to 


surround them; curbs that could be round or square or 
octagonal, as mood or space determined—curbs on 
which to pose miniature angels and plastic cupids of 
lis own devising. For had not Millik, the toy buyer 
upstairs, many of the beautiful creatures he unimagi- 
natively called “dollies” that would make the “‘bulliest 
babies” ever for an Old Father Stork’s pond? It 
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CHAMBERS 


Paid His 


Wrath Was Not So Great 
Will to Repay Old Kindness 


Debt 


needed onlyMiss Eaton’s, the lilliputian buyer’s mer- 
chandise for display the moment it came in for fall, 
or autumn, or winter, or spring, crisp and new for 
opening days, to—aw, shucks! 

And milady’s wearables! Mack spoke of them in 
connection with showers of dainty artificial sprays of 
fiowers—nude of scent, to be sure—as though he had 
actually had the handling of them before Noah tipped 
him off. And boasted broadly about the ability of his 
short, blunt fingers, and their itching to handle them 
again as he’d done—as he’d done— 


H, well, “What was the dif?’ What had all this to 

do with a message that came to him one hot August 
afternoon? A day when Mack’s nerves were at the 
straining point from landing at the store at 5 a. m. to 
superintend the unloading of twenty-two stocky win- 
dows of going-away things—heavy, heavy things still 
unsold, despite overworked sales. He had found him- 
self alone on the job. Parks was off on a toot, and all 
he had to do was unload the twenty-two windows and 
replace them with twenty-two just as stocky others of 
china, bric-a-brac and cut glass. And the consequent 
labor and rush which were in themselves sufficient with- 
out having, in addition, to listen to instructions so stale 
to the veteran’s ears ; the meaningless whine of a crabbed 
buyer insinuating its endless “know-it-all” warning. 
“And now, Mack, now that we’ve got all the stuff down 
kere for you, see that your boys don’t rub piece against 
piece. For that chips my cut glass and we have to sell 
‘em for seconds.” Plenty, without even the necessity 
of Mack’s wasting breath and energy in his own worn 
phrases : “Go tell that stuff to the marines. Chestnuts! 
I’ve heard that stale dope piped since I was ‘knee high 
to a duck.’ Go on up stairs, mind your own business 
and leave my overworked ‘strikers’ alone. My boys 
don’t ruin nothing. See? See? ” But though few 
stayed to hear the rest of Mack’s tirade, embarrassed, 
as upstairs and below-stairs employees often seem to be 
when off their own domain on a trip to the Main, Buyer 
Satan, of the crockeries and glassware, did, demurring, 
“But that ain’t getting us nowheres.’”’ At which Mack 
promptly turned his back and retreated to the far end 
of the men’s furnishings, away from the prying eyes 
and ears to read the message handed him at that critical 
moment by a messenger who straggled along in his 
wake. 

Mack’s index finger achingly followed the line of 
caps—his tired eyes traced out the message. It was 
almost curt. It was also definite and to the point. And 
as the signature, he saw, was that of the well-known 
house of Vanderlip—*Believe it or not,” as Ripley says 
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—he read it again: “UNDERSTAND YOU WOULD 
CONSIDER A CHANGE STOP IF SO WIRE US 
IMMEDIATELY.” 


OW, Mack’s job being what it was, and his dreams 

being what they were, and Vanderlip Brothers, Inc., 
being the kind of firm that meant the full and complete 
realization of all his ambitions, what would you have 
done in his place? Exactly what Mack did. 

If you could have watched him wording his reply! 
Denying any brilliancy where words were concerned, 
however free he might be with the use of them, on the 
spur of the moment his return message was drafted. 
It was composed of three small letters, and as he pushed 
it at the waiting messenger he reached in the coin 
pocket of his trousers and drew out—fifteen cents! 
And he remembered that his lunch and smokes that day 
had cost him. thirty-five. 

“Oh, gosh!” Mack began. 

The boy waved him and his fifteen cents grandly 
aside. ‘’At’s all paid for in advance, Mister Mack. 
‘At air reply goes back ‘coleck.’ Say’’—looking at what 
Mack had handed him—‘you has a privilege o’ nine 
more words. ‘Iss here ‘YES’—is ‘at a-gone a-tell a 
man anyt’ink? Anyt’ink a man wantsta know? Will 
a man pay for ten words if you-all don’t see fitten to 
use on’y one?” 

“That’s all,” said Mack, dropping his fifteen cents 
back into his pocket, reflecting on the fifty cents a day 
that did him. 


HE clock in the neighborhood steeple struck one. 
Mack, adjusted now to his new surroundings, hung 
idly over the perfumes, waiting the return of Buyer 
Jim Chambly from the fourth floor office. 
Jim, hands full of bills relevant to the day’s work, 
“allowed’ ’that it was “raining as usual,” as he pushed 
his way up to the counter. “Ready? Well, let’s go.” 


HAT are you goin’ to have, gen-tel-men?” the 

white-coated man behind the bar greeted, smiling 
a sickly though sociable pushing-out-his-chin sort of 
smile. 

‘Hello, Johnnie. How on airth air ye these a. m.?” 

“T see you’re back, Johnnie,” Jim supplemented. 

“In the mirror, I guess,” Johnnie kidded back, 
wiping off the top of the bar. 

“Fake that, Johnnie?” Jim asked, his attention 
drawn by the musical beat. “Fake that towel like Noah 
Spricker faked his’n?” 

Mack’s ears cocked. Noah Spricker again. What 
were “these here birds” up to? “What was their 
game?” Mack asked himself. And then he said to Jim, 
in a low, pleading voice, “What the h— do you know? 
How come you to know Noah Spricker?” For Mack 
could not recall ever having been in his cups in the com- 
pany of either Jim Chambly or John Senshal, nor ever 
having mentioned Noah Spricker’s name. 

“Mack oughta think good o’ him—Noah, I mean— 
eh, Jim?’ ’said John, cautiously retreating to the other 
end of the bar and keeping up his incessant wiping. 

“Me? Why me?—I?” ‘Is a spoof?” Mack disputed 
in amazement. “He thinks ‘good’ of Noah, forsooth!” 

(Continued on page 73) 
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This is the exact size of a grill work design which 
was enlarged twenty-four times, using the Morey 
« Enlarging Projector. 


ISPLAYMEN are each week finding -more 
and more expected of them. They must not 
only be artists in appreciation and taste, but 
must be able to produce in their own depart- 

ments decorative backgrounds, picture posters and oft- 
times excellent commercial art work. 

Permanent backgrounds, to be used week in and 
week out for years, are passé. Today each season calls 
for special decorations creating the atmosphere of that 
particular time of the year. 

A stage production always has scenery designed, 
built and painted for each show and each act. Imagine 
the tragedy of Hamlet produced with the scenery of 
Eddie Cantor’s “Whoopee!” It’s not being done on the 
stage, and today it is not expected in the window 

To make special backgrounds, panels, hangings, 
decorations and settings requires considrable skill and 
knowledge. Most display departments have both. In 
addition to these two requirements, time is an essential 
factor. The old method of squaring off a small sketch 
or design and then enlarging square by square was and 
is a slow, tedious method. 

The writer operates the Morey Decorative Studios 
of Boston; our business is to make decorative back- 
grounds, display settings, pictorial signs and posters. 
We have to do this work as efficiently and economically 
as possible. We have had as many as twenty artists 
working at one time. Most of their work was to en- 
large small sketches originally made to submit to the 
customer. Four projectors were kept in constant use. 
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How to Use the Enlarging 


‘Projector 


A Quick and Faultless Method for Simplifying 
Enlargement of Sketches and Designs. 


By DAVID A. MOREY 


Instructor in Window Decoration, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Now some of the readers of this article might not 
be familiar with an enlarging projector and think of it 
as being intricate and difficult to operate; this is not so. 
An enlarging projector is so simple that a child can 
operate it. 
THE enlarging projector we designed and use in our 

studios is illustrated herewith. This, you will 
notice, has an extension stand, adjustable to different 
heights and various angles. Two focal adjustments. 
Takes any picture up to 7x7 inches and enlarges up to 
8x8 feet. How to operate: 

First, you make sure the two 250-watt projector 
lamps are in position and connect to any lamp socket. 

Second, place small sketch or picture to be enlarged 
on holder with top of picture down. Then put holder 
on movable fixture inside projector. 

Third, elevate projector to proper height and angle 
to focus on working surface. 

Fourth, adjust clearness of picture by moving slide 
in rear of projector and lens back and forward as 
needed. 

Fifth, tighten thumbscrews on stand and proceed 
to draw or paint direct. 

. Finally, if lettering is to be enlarged, use the mirror 
supplied with the projector. This reverses the image. 

The professional artists and decorators will find this 
projector a boon, but even the novice can enlarge any 
picture, poster or sign with speed, ease and accuracy. 





FOLLOWS IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 

William L. Bradford will start the new year as Chicago 
and eastern representative of Hulsizer, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, manufacturers 
of flowers and decoratives. Bradford 
will cover the territory east of Chicago as 
far as Pittsburgh and south as far as West 
Virginia. 

He is well known among the display 
fraternity, as he has been connected with 
the industry for a number of years, both as 
display man and as manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative. 

He is a son of I. L. Bradford, secretary 
of the National Display Equipment Asso- 
ciation. 








Here’s the projector developed by the 
Morey Studios, a compact little machine 
that speeds up production. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
for 
PRACTICAL MEN 


OUR COURSES: 


Window Dressing Show Card Writing 
Ad Writing 


6 ladies KOESTER SCHOOL is not a school dealing in mere theories, but is a 
modern working Institute manned by earnest, enthusiastic specialists in 
every department. 


Their able teaching and full demonstrations are reinforced by lectures 
along technical and special lines delivered by men of international reputation. 


The material equipment of the rooms is complete. Twelve splendid show 
windows in most modern styles are built in the demonstration room. These are 
brilliantly illuminated by the latest electrical methods. The fixtures for these 
are of the very latest designs and there is an abundance of all kinds of mer- 
chandise to fully complete any display required. Students work every day under 
the careful supervision of the instructors and all instruction is personal, students 
can enter any Monday and leave when their course is completed. 


Our students come from every state and from every country in the world, 
making this school cosmopolitan in character. This fact has much to do with 
training, as our students come in contact with all kinds of minds and training 
which in itself is a strong educational factor. 


Each year we take a step in advance and to-day are adding valuable instruc- 
tion to our regular courses. We are determined to more than satisfy those who 
come to us. 


Expenses are very reasonable and there is no expenditure so small which 
so quickly brings so great returns and in so short a time. 


Make a little sacrifice for a profession that will always be a strong defense 
for you. 


Write today for our handsome catalogue, for a list of students who are suc- 
cessfully at work or a list of their employers to whom we refer you with pride. 


The KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. CHICAGO 
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Interior 


“1 Decoration 


How Metropolitan Stores Are Meeting the 
Demand for More Effective Case and Ledge 
Treatments 


ITH the intensive drive toward uniformity of 
color and line in all branches of apparel and 
house furnishings, it has become incumbent 
to stress these features, not only in the show 

window, but with even greater force to the shopper 
“within the gates.” Case and ledge decorations con- 
tinue to gain favor in store circles, and fresh contin- 
gents of cases and fixtures are constantly going into 
action. Nor is the ensemble the only driving force 
behind this movement. Borrowing a page from the 
experience of the popular price chains, the department 
stores are going after the “show ’em and sell ’em” idea 
with a vengeance. Potential profits are represented in 
every “looker” who strolls through the store. Putting 
the featured goods before them where they cannot fail 
to see them enables the house to chalk up scores of 
sales that would otherwise not be made. Charge these 
results to effective interior display. 

What does the displayman think about the medium? 
What is he doing to cope with the situation? This 
month Washington, D. C., furnishes the answer to the 
query. 

“Ledge and case trims are very important factors 
in creating public receptiveness for your goods,” says 
D. H. Silver, display manager for Harry Kaufman, 
Inc. ‘In handling this proposition we take just as 
much pains with these as we do with our windows. We 
especially try to make our ledge trims as attractive as 
possible, because we have found from past experience 
that it pays. 

“Recently we trimmed one of our first floor wall 
ledges, which is about sixty-some feet long by four feet 
wide, with rugs, window drapes and bridge lamps. We 





A departmental display at Kern’s, Detroit; in detail it 
calls for just as much care as the most ornate window. 
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used three 9x12 rugs, which were fastened on the wall, 
and we hung lace panels and silk drapes in the spaces 
left behind the rugs. We also puffed some silk drape 
material on the floor in front of the entire display. In 
front of each rug we placed a bridge lamp. When we 
had finished it made a very striking appearance, and it 
increased our rug and drape business to a very satis- 
factory degree. 

“We change our ledge displays every ten days 
or so, but our case trims are changed once a week. 
For lighting these we use small table lamps, or, wher- 
ever appropriate, boudoir lamps. We always use sea- 
sonable foliage and flowers to a very great extent, 
Lecause, after all, nothing can take the place of flowers 
to enhance any trim. At times we use illustrated panels, 
especially in our shoe, men’s wear and infants’ wear 
departments. And as for decorations on pillars flank- 
ing the aisles, we always endeavor to make these as 
attractive as possible. For instance, this year for 
Christmas we are using wooden brackets painted to 
represent metal, a sort of inverted L, 4x4 feet. We 





Counter displays sell fabrics—here’s how Lothar 
Dittmar handles them at Kern’s, Detroit. 


fastened two on each side of each pillar, the extended 
part overhanging the aisle. Dropped from these, about 
twenty-four inches from the ends, are red ‘stars of 
Bethlehem,’ illuminated. We trimmed the brackets 
with several giant poinsettias, and the effect was very 
striking. For Easter, fall and spring openings we use 
decorations around these pillars appropriate for that 
time. 

“T find that it ‘dresses’ up the store to use decora- 
tions of that sort; in fact, it transforms the entire ap- 
pearance of our store on those occasions.” 


UR shop is an exclusive women’s apparel house, so, 

naturally, our field of endeavor is a rather small 
one,’ says Herman Becker, assistant general manager 
of “Erlebacher,” who is personally in charge of design- 
ing and installation of both window and interior dis- 
plays. “On our first floor we have women’s accessories, 
such as perfumes, bags, costume jewelry, negligees, 
hosiery and novelties. There are six full-size display 
cases, of three shelves each, three cases on each side of 
the floor, and, in addition to this, we have something 
like ten wall cases of the newer type. Each case is 
given over to one particular article, as, for example, a 
complete case of bags, always carrying out color 
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Garments on busts emphasize special values—Another 
Kern view demonstrating their treatment. 


schemes and adding a touch of correct jewelry and 
flowers that are in harmony. 

“We use no fixtures whatsoever, with the exception 
of rubber easels to rest the bags on. Each case is 
lighted and the bottom is covered with black velvet, 
with the exception of our jewelry case, where I have 
covered the bottom and second shelf with ‘eggshell’ 
satin on wallboard. Jewelry arranged in a modernistic 
effect, with different types segregated on each shelf, 
makes a very effective showing on this covering. 

“Our second floor stocks coats, suits, better dresses 
and millinery. Unit groups on the selling floor con- 
sist of plateaus showing ‘coordination’ displays, featur- 
ing a coat on a form, hat on stand to match, bag and 
flower, and a pair of appropriate hose. 

Evening displays on the selling floor are carried out 
with the same effect as in our windows, always assem- 
bling the correct mode in gown and wrap. Our second 
floor cases likewise are carried out the same as our 
window displays. Usuaily individual un:t displays are 
created on the selling floors and then transplanted to the 
window, and vice versa. 

“Simplicity in arrangement, but always up to date 
in coordination unit displays, is the keynote of our 
interior displays. We use no fixtures that are visible, 
merely stands for draping, etc., utilizing our merchan- 
dise to the best advantage.” 





FEATURES INTERIOR STYLE DISPLAY 

The “Book of Silhouettes” is attracting attention at Kil- 
patrick’s in Omaha. Each page features a complete ensemble 
emphasizing a particular type, such as the dress ensemble, the 
coat ensemble, sports, afternoon wear, etc. The books are 
12x16 inches and are placed in a prominent place in each 
department. The dark leather cover gains the patron’s atten- 
tion, according to Display Manager J. S. McComb. Exact 
materials and leathers are employed in the illustrations, 
which include metallic cloth, kid, tweed mixtures and silks. 
There are approximately fifty pages. 





WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN NASHVILLE CONTEST 

John Dubuisson, display manager for the Cain-Sloan 
Company, carried off the honors in the Christmas display 
competition staged by the Associated Retailers at Nashville, 
Tenn. He was awarded a silver loving cup and a second 
prize of $25 was given to the display manager of Lovemen, 
Berger & Teitlebaum. Tinsley’s won a prize of $15, and 
$10 was given to the decorator at Rich, Schwartz & Joseph. 
A committee from the Altrusa, Club served as judges. 
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_| BEAUTIFY YOUR |___ 
WINDOWS 


With Maharam Fabrics 


These attractive drapes, made in our 
own mills, are unusually beautiful and 
distinctively original in design. Send 
for samples to “The House of Service.” 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
LOS ANGELES 656 South Los Angeles St. 




















The International MOTOR SAW 


makes it a simple matter to build 
easily and quickly your own display 
fixtures, easels, supports, shelves, 
figures and backgrounds, for tem- 
porary or permanent use, ‘from fibre, 
wallboard or lumber. Make what 
you want when you want it, as you 
waat it. This saw will cut rapidly 
through two-inch pine lumber or 5 to 
5 7 thicknesses of wallboard. The very 

machine you’ve been looking for. 
Write for particulars 


The International Stamping Company 
B 





Dept. 
400 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill 


COLOROLOGY 


A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Science of Color and Its Correct Use 


Compiled expressly for the displayman and _ decorator. 
Explains in detail the scientific use and application of 
colors by a simple 


MATHEMATICAL PROCESS 
OF COLOR BALANCING 


The drawing power of your display is your greatest asset. 
Learn the newest and latest development in the use of ar- 
rangement of colors. Arrange your displays by the easy | 


SIMONS-HUSTEAD SYSTEM OF COLOR $5 
MATHEMATICS—Price Postpaid....... ee 


J. E. SIMONS, iancisco, cau. 


























Electric Turntables 
Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 























Distinctive | msetcscen sree | Buy the 
Display “Min Center for + Modern Way- 


“FABRICS | Pisplsy, Fabric” | DIRECT! | 
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A huge revolving bulb silvered and lit from within, 
which proved an attraction. 


IGHT’S Golden Jubilee” gave us a chance to 
dramatize our product fittingly. It was light 
we were celebrating and light we had. A 
whole series of windows blazoned the story 





The outstanding display of the series—‘Edison” 


of the electric lamp to the people of our community. 
And we gave them light to their heart’s content. We 
had it from all angles—top, bottom, sides, back and 
in space. We had all styles, colors, and as many 
methods as we could utilize. 

We began uncovering these displays a week before 
the jubilee opened, and from that time on always had a 
crowd out in front, larger crowds than Christmas toy 
windows attract—in fact, at times, there were masses. 

One of the first sections to be unveiled was a combi- 
nation of light with cut-out props and a specially con- 
structed background that produced a vision of the 
northern lights rising from their icy horizon behind a 
bank of icebergs. In metallic letters across the back- 
ground was the message, “Coming Soon—Light’s 
Golden Jubilee with Frosted Light.” In the center of 
the foreground was a bulb lamp of the nineties, and 
beside it, at right and left, piles of cubelites illuminated 
irom within. Upon the unit at the left was a group of 
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Throngs Attest Power 
of Jubilee 


pectacles 


Dramatization of Light Brings An Outpouring 
of Viewers Rivaling Yuletide Crowds 


By PAUL W. KLOERIS 
Display Manager, Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


clear lamps appearing over the word “White,” while at 
the right a larger number of colored lamps established 
color’s place in lighting. 

In a corner window we seated a wax figure re- 
sembling Edison in a group of Edison inventions. The 


at his work bench surrounded by his inventions. 


explanatory cards about these- machines and the effigy 
(Continued on page 81) 





A shower of light—a fountain with sprays of 
glittering lamps. 
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“ and Uecorations 
‘ ff : Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
TERE ' World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
THE ADLER-JONES CO. | INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 13 South Throop Street 
Window Display Decorations “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. | . THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
— ; 319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 314 S. Franklin Street 
Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cornell Wood Board Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
341 S. Franklin Street | 164 W. Lake Street 
Mannequins and Display Equipment | Lettering Brushes and Supplies 
Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended tc progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by.The Display Publishing Ce. 
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A Page of Valentine Backgrounds By John H. Gray 


Display Manager for The Ransom Company, Coshocton, Ohio 
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Millinery Display—Walli- 
board background covered 
in white satine with red 
modern art hearts ap- 
pliqued. Frame of wall- 
board with modern hearts 
painted on in red. Side 
pteces are “set backs” in 
shades of red. 


Center of display is 
large modern art heart 
in shades of red. In cen- 
ter of heart is -displayer 
for three pieces of milli- 
nery in modern art. Cen- 
ter heart has side pieces 
set back an inch or two 
from center. Rests on 
base of wallboard and 

lumber. 
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Hosiery Display — The 
“Hosiery Box” is of wall- 
board and lumber with 
edges of paper lace dot- 
lies. Center heart wall- 
board in red with arrow 
to match. Hosiery of 
contrasting shades and in 
rosettes. Hosiery heart 
box slants from front to 
back. 


Displayers of wallboard 
and lumber with hearts 
in red. Red satine curtam 
ts background for entire 

setting. 
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SIDE from the physical effects, there are other 
things to be learned about colors, and that is 
the psychological effect they may have upon 
the individual. There is that element of color 

vibration which affects the mentality or that might have 
a tendency to influence the mentality. It will almost 
take away the appetite of some individuals if they are 
seated near a person who insists upon sipping his soup. 
I have known the noise produced by the eating of an 
apple to make others so violently ill as to cause nausea. 
This is the result of a vibration recognized by the men- 
tality as sound. Nevertheless, it is positive in its action, 
and the action of the vibration is of sight just as sure 
to cause a physical reaction. Looking at certain things 
that would be passed unnoticed by another will make 
some folks suddenly ill. 

It is natural to suppose that everyone is not affected 
iv the same manner by colors of a similar hue or by 
certain color groups. The effect produced on one per- 
son by a particular color or color combination is due 
to the peculiarities in the physical make-up of that indi- 
vidual. By studying the effect of colors or their vibra- 
tions and reactions, it is possible to determine more or 
less the character, refinement and sensibilities of dif- 
ferent persons. Everyone has some personal qualities 
—something that no one else in the world has. For 
instance, among the many millions of faces seen upon 
the streets of the cities and the public highways, there 
is no other face just exactly like mine. If each and 
every person differs in this respect, it stands to reason 
that there is also a corresponding variance in their color 
likes. As the color preferences differ, the character of 
the individual varies. Consequently, when we have cor- 
rectly determined color preferences we are then in a 
position to determine the mental trend of the person 
corresponding to the colors. In this way you are able 
to make a character analysis of each and every one 
from his or her choice of colors or color combinations. 
You may learn more about the habits and general char- 
acter of an individual by making a conscientious study 
of his color preferences and dislikes than you might 
be able to learn in years of personal association. Your 
knowledge will be a surprise to your associates, who 
may think you have some psychic power, but you are 
really only fitting colors to personalities by a character 
analysis. 

When you are able to make this character analysis 
of each and every individual, you will have achieved 
your first step toward becoming a successful interior 
decorator, displayman, modiste, or whatever line you 
are interested in where colors are used. You should 
also be able to show good results in the art of color 
healing. Decorating, is not merely the ability and know- 
ledge to assemble fascinating color schemes. If it were, 
tlie decorator would be applying his own fanciful theory 
to every person’s home that might be intrusted to him 
for treatment. Practice the art of character analysis 
by color and the fitting of colors to personalities, and, 
as you meet with success in your analysis, so will you 
be successful in your color scheming. 


Y engaging in general conversation with a person 
you will be able to determine his color likes. If 
vou have thoroughly digested the contents of these 
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Psychological Effects 


By ELVERA C. HUSTEAD 
Pacific College of Chromatics, Portland, Ore. 


lessons you should now be able to determine the color 
preferences of anyone with quite some degree of accu- 
racy by merely engaging in a discussion about music. 
The subject of music, next to the weather, is one of the 
most universal subjects of every-day conversation. 
There is always something different happening in musi- 
cal circles—the organization of a new grand opera com- 
pany and the disorganization of another, a new “‘speakie”’ 
on the screen with sound, a new popular song or a new 
jazz artist at one of the theatres. 

Do not expect miraculous results merely because 
you have spent a little time in reading over the fore- 
going articles. Unless you make a conscientious study 
of each and every one and get the underlying prin- 
ciples thoroughly fixed in your mind, your time and 
energy will have been wasted. Galileo was tormented 
because he said the world was round. He was impris- 
cned and his very life despaired of. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was supposed to be a “nut’’ by those of his time, yet 
all of the works of the world that are produced by 
electrical energy are the result of his amateur experi- 
ments. Fulton was scorned and Watt ridiculed. The 
Wright brothers were supposed to be in a class with 
the inventor of perpetual motion, and, to avoid ridicule, 
Apperson and Haines, the pioneers of the automobile 
industry, tried out their machine on the dusty roads in 
the night time. Einstein was discredited for a time 
by other scientists, but in the end his theories have beer 
proved and accepted by the scientific world. Had it 
not been for the discoveries of this one great man this 
treatise would not be possible. Einstein has proved the 
theory of light deflection beyond a doubt to the scien- 
tific mind, but the explanation and general acceptance 
by the masses is dependent upon the education of the 
layman to think and analyze in terms of the scientist. 
Do not say that you do not believe the theory of light 
waves, as it.may tend to show that you have a mind 
dulled by the dogmas of the past generations, and that 
it is not in a condition for mental improvement. 


N making a character study of the individual by 
analyzing his color likes, I am led to believe that 
the effect of color is largely an individual matter, de- 
pending to some considerable degree upon tempera- 
ment. However, this is not always true, as the temper- 
ament may be changed by the use of certain colors. In 
making the analysis, temperament should be taken into 
consideration, but not to the extent of disregarding the 
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What Mood Will Your Background Inspire? Miss Hustead Gives Answer 


color theory. In hundreds of observational cases the 
following results were clearly determined, and it is a 
safe guide to keep in mind. In the majority of cases 
it was found that the influence of colors produced re- 
actions in the following manner: 

Rich orange—Reminiscent; brings back the past 
vividly. 

Deep blue, deep mauve—Depressed. Undecided. 

Orange, yellow-red, yellow--Exhilarated; in a 
bright, cheerful state of mind. Reverie. 

Grass green—Soothed; profound thought. 

Pale blue, (not sky blue)—Lonely, wistful. 

Scarlet—Irritable, exciting, nervous tension. 

Pale amber—Wealth of imagination. Poetry and 
religion. 

Pale pink—Fanciful; inclined to extravagant imagi- 
nation. 

Purple—Doleful, changeable; mental indiscretion. 

Pale mauve—A sense of distance ; dreamy desire. 

Pale moonlight (almost green)—A sense of space; 
romantic. 

The next time you hear someone say, “I just adore 
green, I cannot get enough of this color in my sur- 
1oundings,” start to look for the intellectual forehead, 
impressive brow and a mouth that would characterize 
determination. Those who have an undue fondness for 
tiiis color are usually extremists, not easy of conviction 
except by rational reasonings; but usually persens of 
this type are ¢apable of reasoning rationally. This is 
the color that will make the mind think connectedly, 
and usually this type is literarily inclined. This does 
not necessarily mean that those who are especially fond 
of this color are authors or capable of expressing their 
thoughts in written word, but it does mean that they 
are more inclined toward good reading rather than with 
the things that deal with substance rather than with 
fiction. Green, in a great many instances, is productive 
of an environment showing personal carelessness, ease 
of manner, good campers, excellent hunters and lovers 
of the great open spaces. 

Herman Darewski, the Russian composer, states 
relative to the effects of color:: 





“In my case a very beautiful garden in summer time 
was the means of my coming to realize that color does 
‘amount to something’ for the musician. The garden 
belongs to a friend with whom I was staying and work- 
ing at the time, and my room looked onto it. It was 
filled with the most glorious flowers, all of them bright 
hued. These flowers, unknown to me at the time, influ- 
enced my compositions. I found that what I had written 
in sight of them had a brightness about it that I some- 
how could not quite equal in music written in the ordi- 
nary way in dull, drab autumn and winter in London. 
Plainly, the brightness of the flowers must have affected 
my mental outlook and expressed itself in what I com- 
posed at the time.” 


RANGE, yellow and yellow-red are the colors of 
sunlight, activity and life, and are favorite colors 
with the socially ambitious. These color tones are liked 
by those who spend their lives in living rather. than in 
hoarding. They are quick-witted generally, and on 
occasions decidedly sarcastic, quick tempered, but easily 


calmed. This type of person will fight on the spur 
of the moment, but if there is no immediate action the 
yellow of the color tone combination comes forth, which 
brings a calmness, and then there is little chance of 
undue excitement. The wrath that was ready to tear to 
pieces turns to a mood to shake hands and be friends 
again. To sit before the yellow-red glow of the fire in 
reverie is the delightful pastime of this type of indi- 
vidual. They are patrons of magazines of fiction and 
take personal pride in their surroundings, and are in- 
clined to choose things for their personal enjoyment 
rather than for consideration of the desires of others. 
Persons who are fond of these colors are of a devo- 
ional tendency if the spark of benevolence has ever beei 
kindled within. They are charitable to the extreme 
when charitable, but if not in this mood they could not 
be induced to buy doughnuts from the Salvation Army 
at a penny a dozen. Usually individuals of this color 
preference like best those who like the things they like, 
and their opinions of others are always measured by 
their own ideas, which they think are next to, if not 
perfection. These are the colors of the inventive genius 
and exceptional engineering skill. Persons of this color 
liking prefer to have about them things of individuality 
bordering upon the exclusive, or, at any rate, like to 
have things a little bit different than most other people 
would have. 

Deep blue and mauve are the colors of depression 
and melancholy. While blue is considered the color of 
peace, as a rule you will find the individual who is fond 
of this color is hard to get acquainted with. They have 
a natural tendency to hold themselves in reserve, and 
they must be approached rather than do the apptoach- 
ing. This type of person will be convinced of a thing 
without giving it due consideration or proper personal 
analysis. There is an evidence of indecision, and only 
some definite act on their part will be convincing proof 
that they have made up their minds. This type takes 
his time, and to endeavor to force a conclusion would 
be like rubbing the hair on a cat’s back the wrong way. 
Thrift is a mental quality, but seldom becomes tangible. 
This is the color denoting one having athletic desires, 
and, as most athletes are willing to take a chance at 
anything once, so will this individual take a chance in 
finance without due investigation and trust to luck for 
the result. When one of this type takes a gambling 
iurn, he certainly is a good provider that is able to keep 
the home whist table going. 


IGHT blue, on the other hand, has quite a different 
effect, and this type is not of a lovable disposition. 
However, they expect everyone to show affection to 
them, and the invitation is usually so coquettish that 
they never lack friendship or attention. At the same 
time it is a difficult matter for this type of person to 
make up his mind and come to a definite decision as to 
just which of his friends he likes best. He is always 
wishing for something beyond his reach, but seldom 
makes any effort to gain his desires. Can you imagine 
sweet sixteen waiting at the gate under the harvest 
moon wistfully waiting for her lover? This individual 
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is usually firm in his convictions, but is rent with con- 
siderable totterings before making a final decision. In 
religious principles a changing from one sect or belief 
to another is quite often evident. There is always the 
desire to get that thing which will be satisfactory to 
him, vet he is never quite sure just what it is that will 
be suitable and satisfactory. He who likes this color 
to the extreme prefers to spend a great deal of his time 
alone, and the memory of a song that will bring back 
pleasant memories might be hummed over and over 
again with a general effect of satisfaction He is 
peculiar, but at most times this type seems lonely when 
with others and happy when alone. Adventure, hap- 
penings, real ghost stories, tales of the supernatural and 
true confessions, especially where the confessor is the 
sufferer, are usually interesting reading. This indi- 
vidual is inclined to have considerable faith in others, 
and ofttimes the heart is rent when it is realized a con- 
fidence has been violated, and that there are so few 
worthy of trust with the affairs of another. This is the 
home-lover type of individual in both sexes. Make a 
show of an extra effort to please and you have won 
confidence and made a friend. It is not good to have 
the enmity of these persons, and once a friendship is 
broken the wound may be healed but the scar is ever 
showing. 
COME on! Let’s go! Give ’er the gas! Step on ’er! 
The great desire is to show the tail light. We're 
down hill, take off the brake and let ’er roll! We've 
got a hundred to spend today, tomorrow we'll get more. 
We'll live while we have life, for we are a long time 
dead.” It’s “Hail, fellow, where did you get that red tie? 
I have made money, I have spent money, and still have 
some left, and also the ambition, energy and ability to 
get more. I want to be satisfied regardless of* cost. 
Lucky in money, lucky in love, always on the go in 
quest of a good time.’ A hearty laugher and a good 
inixer; a lover of family and much display—such are 
the characteristics of the lover of red in times of play. 
However, in business, craftiness is evident. To get the 
best of the bargain seems to be the instinct. Not both- 
ered with trifles, grouchy as an employee, but a good 
employer, exacting but just, liberal in pay for efficient 
service, apparently gruff, but this is a sham to hide an 
unduly sympathetic nature. Women of this type are 
socially ambitious and leaders in club life, much liked 
by others but always envied. Men, as a general rule, 
are professionally inclined, and it takes plenty of lee- 
way and lots of action to keep them in a good turn of 
mind. Inaction is a breeder of ugliness, and it is he 
who might curse the physician who has ordered a cessa- 
tion of activity in order to save his life. This type 
craves excitement and can undergo the physical strain 
and nervous tension to a greater degree than most 
others. It is for this reason that during periods of rest 
they are most exacting in arrangements for comfort. 
I once knew a dentist who made it his unfailing habit, 
when he treated a patient whose outward show indi- 
cated a choice for this color, to place a down cushion 
on the back and seat of the dental chair, resulting in 
much satisfaction to the patient. To lovers of this color 
a slight wound is considered a major operation. With 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Fairy Forms are especially effective in showing the 
attractive heel patterns. Calf Hi model 
shown above sells at $4.50 a pair. 


Make Your Displays 
Sell More Hosiery! 


HE striking poise, natural shape and 

flesh-like tint of Fairy Forms get instant 
attention for your hosiery displays. Fairy 
Forms suggest action and get action—in the 
form of faster sales. They are perfectly bal- 
anced and weighted in the toe. They stand 
anywhere without support. Each form is 
molded of shell-like Fairylite, which is 
smooth and can be washed whenever neces- 
sary. 
Thousands of hosiery retailers are adding 
greater sales power to their displays with 
Fairy Forms. They'll put more snap in your 
displays, too! 


Your jobber can supply you, or order direct 
from us. Made in seven models. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
UNITED LAST CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CAN. 
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Clever Schemes Evolved in 


“(Jangee * ontest 


Drug Displaymen Demonstrate Ability to 
Manifest Advantages of the Product in Artistic 
Fashion 


IVE hundred dollars in prize money, allotted 

in thirty-four awards, was distributed by the 

George W. Luft Company, New York, on 

November 30, as the sequence to the window 

contest on “Tangee,”” which had been conducted during 
the“fall of 1929. 

This beauty requisite, constituting the answer to 
womanhood’s demand for a lipstick that could supplant 
the crudities of the grease base manufacture, has been 
given greater publicity with each display drive con- 
ducted by the manufacturers. The contest just con- 
cluded was the third annual event of its kind, and it 


Y 1» TANGEE 


THE PERFECT LIP STICK 





The first prise trim, executed by C. H. Reynolds, 
Warren, Pa. 


proved successful in carrying the message of ‘“Tangee” 
to a very large part of its potential market. 

This message is of interest because of the con- 
venience which Tangee accords the fashionable woman. 
No longer is it necessary to apply the lipstick fre- 
cuently because of the quick erasure of color brought 
about by the disappearance of the grease base in which 
it is imbedded. Tangee works on a very divergent 
principle. It simply emphasizes the natural color of 
the lips and intensifies this in the degree sought by the 
wearer. This was the theme of the displays encour- 
aged by the contest, and it was artfully expressed in the 
numerous window designs submitted by candidates for 
the prizes. 

The first prize was given to Clarence H. Reynolds, 
Warren Drug Store, Warren, Pa., for a trim that skill- 
fully combined the display material furnished by the 
manufacturers with banners, posters and crepe paper 
decorations fashioned by the decorator. Reynolds 


made a tasteful union of these accessories, starting 
with a crinkled crepe border just back of the glass, on 
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The crepe paper composition that won a second prize 
for McCarthy's Pharmacy, Providence, R. I. 


which he placed the cut-out word, “Tangee.’’ In the 
background were two posters, one at each end, rising 
perpendicularly to the height of the window. Linking 
them at the top was a banner running the full length 
of the background. 

The art panel center piece of the “Tangee” display 
kit was used as the attraction device, supported by four 
posters grouped about it in bisymmetric balance. All 
of the merchandise was placed directly on the floor, 
partly in the center of the foreground and in part on 
the surplusages of the fabric drapes covering the boxes 
on which the four supplementary panels were placed. 


SECOND prize awards were won by Joseph Clower, 

of Schmitt’s Drug Store, Woodstock, Va., and Mc- 
Carthy’s Pharmacy, Providence, R. I. Clower entered 
the contest with a window betraying the familiar char- 
acteristics of his compositions. In a startling contrast 
of black and white, he made the “Tangee” center panel 
the pivot of six white spokes curved in the manner of 
ancient chariot wheels. At the outer extremes of these 
white sectors he placed the smaller “Tangee’’ posters 
and used the remainder of the white space in each in- 
stance for advertising copy. On the floor, the word 
‘“Tangee” was fashioned in white letters a yard high 
against a carpeting of black fabric. 

The McCarthy entry was an exposition of the oppo- 
site extreme, being a composition of crepe paper. The 
entire background was covered with crimped streamers 
of pastel tinted paper and both base and top were bor- 
dered with chains of artificial foliage. In the center, 
at the top, the chain was draped in artistic festoons to 
the top of the “Tangee” art panel which formed the set 
piece. In the space between this and the top of the 
background the word “Tangee” had been shaped out 
of crepe rosettes. 

At each side of the background was a pedestal bear- 
ing a potted fern, and filmy streamers ran down from 
the top of the art panel to these terminals. In the 
center, flanking the large panel on each side, were dark- 
hued cards with white lettering and a smaller card of 
like kind appeared beneath the set piece. 

The complete list of prize winners was as follows: 

First prize, $75—Clarence H. Reynolds, Warren 
Drug Store, 233 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 

Second prize, $50—McCarthy’s Pharmacy, 499 
Cranston Street, Providence, R. I.; Schmitt’s Drug 
Store, Woodstock, Va. 
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Third prize, $25—Leo Hopp, 440 Orange Street, 
Newark, N. J.; Crawford’s Pharmacy, 111 W. Stephen- 
son Street, Freeport, Ill.; Doherty’s Drug Store, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Marwinske & Loebrich, Genesee and Jef- 
ferson Avenues, Saginaw, Mich.; J. C. Rousher, The 
Drug Shop, 80-16 Avenue W., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Kunkel’s Quality Drug Store, Carlisle, Pa. 


Fourth prize, $10—Century Drug Store, Main 
Street, Hattiesburg, Miss. ; Patterson Drug Co., 112 W. 
Fourth Street, Winston-Salem, N. C.; H. D. Guenther, 
Druggist, 240 S. Ninth Street, Reading, Pa.; Tolson 
Drug Co., Jefferson City, Mo.; Henry Street Phar- 
macy, Inc., Roanoke, Va.; Montrose Pharmacy, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; The Kansas Drug Co., Topeka, Kans. ; 
Shreveport Drug Co., Texas and Market Streets, 
Shreveport, La.; F. P. Sherwood, 702 S. State Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Thos. Lamb, 120 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fifth prize, $5.00—Red Cross Drug Store, Billings, 
Mont.; Thompson’s Drug Store, Pendleton, Ore. ; Baum 
& Barnes, 5001 Underwood Avenue, Omaha, Neb.; 
Martin’s Drug Store, Walla Walla, Wash.; The Cush- 





Joseph Clower, Woodstock, Va., took another second 
prize with this design. 


ing Drug Store, Princeton, Ill.; Chas. E. Meyer, St. 
Charles, Mo.; Schwab Drug Co., 18 W. Beauregard, 
San Angelo, Texas; Goodale Drug Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D.; L. & L. Drug Co., La Grande, Ore.; Fuller 
Drug Co., Anaconda, Mont.; Kaplan’s Pharmacy, 3202 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill.; Bert Strickland, Inc., 
400 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo.; Nichols Drug 
Store, Peoria, Ill.; Schaller & Cole Drug Store, 2350 
Station Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Foreman Drug Co., 
Duncan, Okla. 





ISSUES FOLDER ON INSTALLATION PLACEMENT 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, national advertising agency, engaged exclusively in the 
placement of window campaigns, has published an attractive 
folder outlining its service to advertisers. An enumera‘ion 
of the advantages secured through placing an entire campaign 
in its hands, features the opening page, which also carries 
illustrations of the type of displays being installed. The 
second page shows a map indicating the cities which are 
the centers from which W. A. I. associates work. Ninety-six 
cities are listed with the explanation that service is supplied 
in 3,000 cities and towns. 
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Methods 


MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 


FLAMINGO 


Art & Advertising Ce 
GRAYBAR 
BUILDING New York 
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Modern Promotion | 
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to MANUFACTURERS of 
DISPLAY FIXTURES for 


NECKWEAR 
SHIRTS 
COLLARS 


I f you were offered an opportunity to 
reach 20,078 prospective users of your 
fixtures—would you be interested? 


Exactly the above number of retailers 
plus 412 necktie manufacturers, also 
very much interested in the newest dis- 
play fixtures, read NECKWEAR each 
month. 


These merchants and manufacturers, al- 
ways looking for novel necktie, collar 
and shirt fixtures, can be reached at a 
surprisingly low cost through NECK- 
WEAR. Further information together 
with a sample copy will be sent to fix- 
ture manufacturers requesting same. 


Write to 


NECKWEAR 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 
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“(he (? are of [fixtures 


The Routine of Operation That Determines the 

Success of Window Advertising; Keeping 

Decorative Materials in Good Condition Is the 
Price of Appealing Display 


By H. A. TALLET 


Display Director, "Public Service Company of Northerv 
Illinois, Joliet, Ill. 


NCE a month, and more frequently if neces- 
sary, lights and reflectors should be taken 
down and washed. Plate glass should be 
washed as often as necessary, whether it be 

once a week or once a day. 

The window floor should be kept clean at all times. 
If it is a parquet or polished hardwood floor, avoid too 
much water and never use strong alkali soap. Clean 
regularly with a chemical duster or a mop. 

Every store should-have a dustless, dry cupboard 
or closet in which to store all window display fixtures 
not in use. Do not store them ina damp place as they 
will-warp and crack when again placed in the window 
and exposed to the sun rays. 

Both windbw fixtures and store fixtures should be 


cleaned regularly with a chemical duster. They should 


occasionally be polished, using the following formula : 
1 Ounce Oil of Cedar. 1 Ounce Oil of Hemlock. 
1 Ounce Oil of Citronella. 1 Pint Turpentine, 
1% Pint Light Parafine Oil. 
Shake well; apply with cheese cloth; rub until the 
surface is clean; wipe off well and polish with clean 
dry cheese cloth. 


ELOUR and plush should always be brushed thor- 

oughly after being removed from the window and 
then rolled (not folded) and laid away in a clean, 
dustless cabinet. When velour has become very dusty 
or spotted, it is advisable to send it to a reliable dry 
cleaner. 

The satin mats may be cleaned in this manner: 
Throw mats into cold water to set colors, then put 
them into suds of lukewarm water. Next put them 
into a dryer or extractor; remove while still slightly 
damp. Corners and edges of mats should be stretched 
as the braid takes up slightly when wet. Next press 
by hand on the wrong side, running the iron from 
center to outside edges. In storing satin mats, always 
lay them out flat. 


BUILDING of emergency fixtures, pedestals or 
tabourettes is not difficult. For instance, a very 


satisfactory pedestal may be made by simply rolling 
a sheet of cardboard into a cylinder and setting it on 
end. Another piece of heavy cardboard, cut round, 
oval, square, or any desired shape, is laid on it-to form 
a top. 


and fabrics 


You can make use of empty boxes or cartons for 
substitute pedestals, by painting them or covering 
them with paper, cloth, plush, or oilcloth. 

Any number of small elevations and plateaus may 
be made with wall board, finished as desired. 

Wall board is ideal for making backgrounds and 
background panels because it cuts easily and gives a 
smooth surface to work on. The surface will take any 
desired finish; you can paint it, paste on it, or tack 
to it. 

A good window trimmer is constantly working up 
new ideas in portable backgrounds, for it is these 
things that help to give the window a different ap- 
pearance at each setting. 


EFORE entering the window to set up a display 
you should have a definite plan in mind of just 
what you intend to do, how you intend to do it, and 
what the finished display is going to look like. Any 
attempt to make a display without first having a men- 
tal picture of that particular display usually results 
in wasted effort. 

Tn planning your window take into consideration 
every step and every detail ; know just what lights you 
intend to use; know what color scheme you intend to 
carry out; know what fixtures, velours, and merchan- 
dise you intend to use, and have everything needed 
for that display on hand before you start. 

In planning your work remember that you must 
always work from the front of the window toward 
the background ; therefore if there is any work to be 
done at the front of the window, this must be done 
first. Installing special lights, floodlights, or placing 
color screens on your overhead lights, or any work 
which requires the use of a ladder cannot be done 
after your display is well started. 


HE first thing before installing a display in the 

window is to remove the display already in that 
window. 

The velour should be taken out and dusted, and 
the fixtures wiped off and polished if necessary. 

You are now ready to install the new display. 
Have your fixtures, velour, and other accessories on 
hand. 

The next thing is the merchandise. You should 
exercise care in selecting the merchandise to be dis- 
played. It should be clean, unscratched, polished 
merchandise. Be sure that all price tags or other 
markings are removed before placing in window. If 
it is necessary to take any article from the show cases 
or tables, be sure to replace it with another article 
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of merchandise so that there are no vacancies in the 
case and table displays. 

In removing or tearing out a display, the merchan- 
dise should be examined piece by piece, wiped off, and 
returned to stock where it belongs. 


ICKELWARE is the most rugged of finishes and 

will stand exposure of air and temperature longer 
than any other finish and requires less attention; 
easiest to keep bright and clean provided proper ap- 
plication is given it. 

Never use metal or silver polishes of any kind to 
brighten or bring back luster to nickel finish. Use 
only a clean soft texture cloth; an all-metal polish 
cloth, or a soft chamois skin cloth. 

If badly discolored use water as hot as you can 
stand; bathe nickel parts until parts are warm, then 
dry with clean dry cloth. 

For discolored percolators, fill half full with water 
and heat water to boiling point ; empty water and wipe 
dry with clean cloth. 

Silver-plate is readily discolored by the sulphur 
fumes in the air from smoke, etc. For this reason 
silverware is covered with a colorless lacquer. This 
is not intended as a permanent protection and in time 
will peel, allowing the finish beneath to tarnish when 
exposed. The lacquer should then be removed with 
a soft cloth dipped in alcohol, and the silver polished 
with a high grade silver paste or polish. 





NEW PICTURE LIGHT FOR THE HOME! 

The Reflector and Illuminating Company, Chicago, IIL. 
is offering a new picture light unit which, it is claimed, 
completely solves the problem of picture lighting in the 
home. This new light has many improvements over anything 
heretofore offered. It is exceptionally compact, neat in ap- 
pearance, highly efficient, and inconspicuous. Easy and posi- 
- tive adjustment is secured by means of tabular supporting 
arms, a tabular yoke hanger and thumb set screws. The 
reflector used on this unit measures only 744 inches long and 
1% inches high. The lamp used is the new T-6%, 25-watt, 
intermediate screw base, Mazda tubular. 

This new fixture, Lum-N-Art, while primarily for illumi- 
nating pictures, is equally desirable for the lighting of music 
stands, cabinets, mirrors, or, in a modified form, may be 
used as a desk light. It is easily attached and has a wide 
range of adjustment. 

The unit is furnished complete with detachable plug 
and a ten-foot silk covered connecting cord in desirable 
colors to harmonize with finish used. It is finished in beau- 
tiful gold moderne, but special finishes will be supplied on 
request. Assembly of the unit may be made quickly with an 
ordinary screw driver. No other tools are needed. 






This fixture is said 
to solve home picture 
lighting problems. 
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Big Benefit! 





Dinner and Dance 


Given Under the Auspices of the 


New York Metropolitan 
Display Men’s Club 


to Be Held at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania Roof Garden 
7th Ave. and 33d St., New York City 


WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY 


Saturday Evening, February 22, 1930 
Seven-Thirty o’Clock Sharp 


SUBSCRIPTION $6.00 PER COVER 


Proceeds to Be Donated to the 


New York American 
Relief Fund 


Every displayman may have been 
taxed with hard work during the holiday 
rush and therefore too busy to think 
about helping any charitable cause, so 
line up with the big crowd and attend 
this affair. By your attendance you will 
help in this wonderful work to search 
out those whose needs are the greatest. 
Help the destitute mothers and the ill- 
nourished little ones ; the aged, who have 
outlived their friends; the unfortunate, 
who need only a lifting hand to help 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them. With the hand that you give you 
push back the curtain behind which they 
hide, and let the light in. 


Join the Big Family Party! 


Good Music, Good Talent and a Good Meal 
Secure Tickets from 


J. G. WATERS, Chairman 


375 Marlborough Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Sweetest Day” Hailed in Displays 


Candy Makers’ Association Puts Punch in Showings of 
Confections With Generous Priges ' 


WEETEST Day,” October 19, received nation 
wide attention this year through the exten- 
sive advertising and publicity focused upon 
the observance of the event. The National 

Confectioners’ Association did itself proud not only in 
the manner in which it tackled the task of winning 
public attention, but its determined effort to awaken 
small merchants to the value of display space. 

The vehicle of this action was a window contest 
covering installation prepared for October 19, ‘“Sweet- 
est Day,” the concluding day of Candy Week. Prizes 
totaling $4,500 were offered in a string of awards of 
liberal proportions. Seven major allotments were in 
the first group and forty-three prizes of from $5.00 to 
$10.00 in the second. 


and observed the wizardry of its compositions can the 
effectiveness of this showing be made clear. Appetite 
appeal is played to the utmost by massive pilings of 
wares in a manner that brings out the color contrasts 
of the respective items. 

The second prize, taken by the Leader Department 
Store, Minneapolis, was a purse of $150. It was earned 
with a typical department store trim, making use of a 
pretty mannequin as the primary attraction. This 
girlish figure was hedged in by masses of candy boxes 
piled all about her, while two handsome radio receivers 
stood in the background. Paralleling the neatly 
arranged rugs by which the central figure was set off, 
was a tower of lighted glass units at the left, which was 
shielded by a base of heavy metal decorated by strips 





How The Leader, Minneapolis, capitalized the occasion. “ Futura’ units 
were prominent in the construction. 


For the occasion a staff of neutral judges was en- 
listed, among them a well-known display executive, 
whose familiarity with the subject was of great help in 
the work of picking the winners. This was D. D. Mc- 
Kiernan, vice-president of the George F. McKiernan 
Company, Chicago. With him were associated Court 
W. Toel, western advertising representative of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and A. W. Olsen, advertising 
manager of the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
manufacturers of Sunbeam electrical appliances. 

The first prize of $250 was given to “Stop and 
Shop,” the strikingly different quality food shop at 18 
West Washington Street, Chicago. The windowman 
here had entered a stockily trimmed display of box and 
bulk candies in an array that involved a number of 
giant boxes and signs. But so craftily was the presen- 
tation handled that the volume of goods introduced was 
resolved into a harmonious assembly. Only to those 
who have personally seen “Stop and Shop” windows 


of finely executed metal alloys. In front of this was a 
wrought iron fixture with a Futura display unit below 
and bearing a heavy burden of boxed candies. At the 
extreme right was a somewhat similar stand with a 
balancing unit effect. Before these two pieces were 
floor displays of boxed sweets, small display fixtures, 
cards and posters. 

The Sander’s Restaurant chain in Detroit was the 
recipient of the third prize of $100. Sander’s “Choco- 
ijate Soldiers,” five in number, stood at attention across 
the background. Boxed candies on pedestals and on 
the floor were arranged to catch the eye and rouse the 
appetite of the passer. 

At Morin’s, Lawrence, Mass., a child figure was the 
school “marm” of a class of dolls. A little blackboard 
with the phrasing, “Sweeten the day with candy and 
make somebody happy,” held the attention of the “class” 
seated at small tables. They appeared at the rear of 
the display, which was a simple bank of trays showing 
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A unit of Sanders’ Confectioneries, Detroit, won 
third prize with this parade of “Chocolate Soldiers.” 
pralines and chewing candies. The shop was so clearly 
an example of the typical confectionery that the judges 
were glad to accord this proof of the possibilities of the 

small establishment a prize of $75. 

Fifth honors were scored by Beckmann’s, of North- 
ampton, Mass., home of Calvin Coolidge. The window 
that won this $50 prize was a gladsome design revealing 
with what ease candy lends itself to skillful decoration. 
The properties of this window were thoroughly modern, 
embodying art and mirror glass in harmonious arrange- 
ment. In the center of a craftily fashioned presenta- 
tion of home manufactures in dishes and trays, was a 
“terrestrial globe,’ with streamers leading from it to 
featured box goods. Couched upon the top of the orb 
was a pretty doll with a package of bonbons in her lap. 
Below her, at the base of the unit, was the legend, 
“Sitting on top of the world.” ; 

The Martha Washington Shop, Amarillo, Texas, 
took the next prize, amounting to $25, with a neatly 
arranged display of fancy boxed goods banked in a 
semi-circle against a puffing of plush. The glass back- 
ground, which normally permits unobstructed view of 
the interior, whas practically covered by a huge calendar 
pad which emphasized October 19. 

Two stockily trimmed windows with heavy decora- 
tions of foliage and flowers won the favor of the judges 
for the firm of John A. Reiners, 2305 Myrtle Avenue, 

(Continued on page 71) 


Sitting on Top of the World’—fifth prize winner, 
produced by Beckmann’s, Northampton, Mass. 
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KLIMA dda eeeeeLLLLLAZZEE, 


Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 


Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments, 
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Morey Decorative Studios 


107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted she 
LMA LALLA LLL 


Display MANAGERS!! 
YOU (tae 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


for backgrounds, screens, valances, church 
scenes, etc., with 


Windowphanie 


In Modernistic and Many Effective Designs 
Write for literature, samples and prices 


WINDOWPHANIE STUDIOS 


11 East 14th St. New York City 


Send us your sketch for our suggestions 
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VALANCES 


of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 
Ss. GOLDBERG MFG. le 

We furnish. Valances all over the world. Letus help you on that problem. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 











~ §. M. MELZER COMPANY > 


Cc. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES--METAL AND WooD 
IN THE MODERN ART 
Brass Grills—Brass Railings 
| 915 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















PALS SHOW ARS 
C(t 





DETROIT or 4 ' 
152 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 
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Softly Lighted and Ensembled---A 


“Dressed Up Store 


Such Is the Character of the New Schuneman’s 
& Mannheimer’s Structure Revamped Without 
Stoppage of a Single Department 


By A. G. MUNROE 


Display Manager, Schuneman’s & Mamnnheimer’s, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DRESSED-up store, softly lighted and “en- 
sembled” for the convenience of the shopper 

5: —such is the new Schunemans & Mann- 
heimers after a summer of remodeling. 
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Next to the Coffee Counter is the basement shoe 
departnient with the display cases, which fit between 
concrete piers, appearing like miniature store win- 
dows. 

The Style Basement is neat and well-ordered. No 
hodge-podge or mercantile crazy-quilt meets the eye. 
The fixtures are all of mahogany; some columns are 
mirrored, others are panelled; the floor is of lithotile. 

The satve service is provided in the Style Base- 
ment as in the upstairs store—charge accounts, de- 
liveries, returns, C. O. D.’s, lay-bys. Aiming to offer 
the best possible merchandise at the lowest possible 
prices, the Style Basement lives up to its slogan: 
“Where Economy Becomes the Fashion!” 


HE china and housewares, previously in the base- 
ment, have been moved to the fifth floor, where 
they are beautifully displayed according to a precon- 
ceived plan. The woodwork is painted a soft green to 
set off the china, glassware, housewares, refrigerators, 





Cylindrical columns of lighted glass units flanking a set piece of crystal grapes as used by Mr. Munroe. 


Under the customer’s very eyes the store has put on 
its new bib and tucker, every department continuing 
to function meanwhile. 

Beginning at the bottom and working up, improve- 
ments were effected; the “bottom” being a new style 
basement, catering exclusively to lower-priced trade 
than the regular clientele, and merchandised entirely 
separately. This new section occupies the whole of 
the basement, hitherto devoted to china and house- 
wares, and is a complete unit in itself. All ready-to- 
wear is represented—women’s dresses, coats, furs, 
millinery, shoes, hosiery, lingerie, handbags, jewelry, 
apparel for junior girls, boys’ and men’s furnishings. 

A lunch counter called the “Coffee Counter” may be 
entered from either the street or the basement de- 
partments. It is in serpentine design and seats seven- 
ty persons; the waitresses are uniformed to match the 
coiorful fixtures. 


and stoves. Every item of merchandise was located 
on the plans before the fixtures were designed. The 
walls are lined with lighted cabinets which also reach 
around the columns; there are booths for showing 
fine china and glass ware; a fully-equipped model 
kitchen, special corners for bathroom fixtures, fire- 
place irons and grates, add to the attractiveness of the 
housewares section. 

The entire fifth floor, though made up of both 
bulky and dainty merchandise, presents a single light 
and colorful impression, and invites the woman to 
“come into the kitchen.” 


S for the main floor, it has assumed an air of ex- 
clusiveness and hospitality. The floor has been 
entirely covered with flexotile; more and better lamps 
have been set around to provide a soft and inviting 
atmosphere. Brilliantly lighted cases and coordinated 
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departments add to the charm and convenience of the 
floor plan. 

The men’s furnishing section has been concen- 
trated between two entrances, giving men a quick en- 
trance and exit without having to wander into other 
departments. 


NEWLY-APPOINTED shoe salon with grace- 

fully upholstered chairs, davenport, and lamps 
resembles a drawing room; in back of this are the 
regular shoe sections for women and children, and a 
new division, the Modernette Shoe section, specializ- 
ing in women’s and misses’ shoes at $6.85. A hosiery 
section in the shoe department makes it easy to match 
new hose to new shoes. 

The costume accessories—bags, jewelry, gloves and 
scarfs—have been placed next to each other so that 
the customer may “ensemble” conveniently. 

An inexpensive gift section and a novelty lingerie 
section on the main floor make an appeal to the “just 
looking” customer. | 

A new radio department has been installed on the 
balcony, with individual audition rooms decorated to 
suggest small living rooms. 


HE second floor, which is the ready-to-wear floor, 

has not been completed. It will be done in walnut, 
in a modern manner, and will contain more fitting 
rooins, an exclusive gown salon, a $15 dress section, 
an under $10 dress section, a well-displayed lingerie 
and. negligee department, a secluded and enlarged 
baby shop where prospective mothers may shop leis- 
urely and privately, a junior girls’ section, and the 
millinery department. 


The third floor has been arranged with the hociee 
decorating ensemble in mind. Side by side are linens, 
bedding, draperies, curtains, lamps, needle art, the gift 
shop for decorative bits, and the interior decorator’s 
bureau. Here also is the toy department. 

All of the furniture has been assembled on the 
fourth floor with model rooms which will be re-fin- 
ished from time to time in period style; the domestic 
and oriental rug sections are adjacent. 

All in all, the improved Schunemans & Mann- 
heimers is a modern, orderly and inviting department 
store arranged from the customer’s point of view 
rather than from the institutional angle. 





DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN HOLDS YULETIDE TEST 


Small stores of downtown Brooklyn vied in a window 
competition during the Yule period, which was terminated 
by findings of the judges during the week preceding Christ- 
mas. Their decision gave the principal award to Long’s 
Hat Store, Inc., 398 Fulton Street, and the second to Marcel 
Guerlain, Inc., Fox Theatre Building. Fourteen displays 
were marked as worthy of honorable mention. 

The jury was composed of the following display man- 
agers: J. A. Rosenberg, Abraham & Straus, Inc., chairman; 
Henry Sherrod, Frederick Loeser & Co.; J. Fernandez Vel- 
loza, of Martin’s, and Harry Dietzel, Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co. 

The medals will be presented to winners of the first and 


second prizes at the first annual meeting of the association 
on Tuesday, January 21, 1930, at the Elks Club, Brooklyn. 
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=for the Modern 
Display Effect 








ee great strength and 
remarkable lightness offer important ad- 
vantages to the merchandise displayman. 
Advantages that enable him to express his 
ideas accurately—to produce unlimited 
varieties of backgrounds, signs, cut-outs, 
pilasters, relief and perforated designs, 
ceiling and floor effects. 


A superior material for Cutawl work. A 
perfect base for paint, enamel, calcimine, 
or any of the modern plastic finishes. 


Your nearest lumber dealer will tell you 
the full story. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Panelize Poa 
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The Basis of Your Business--- 


(good ‘(ill 


It’s the Price of Display Service Progress, the 
Means to Windows and to Renewal of 
Contracts 


By SOL FISHER 


- 


Fisher Display Service, Chicago 


OOD WILL is one of the most coveted at- 
tributes of a flourishing business organiza- 
tion and is listed among its assets with the 
same care as its tangible properties. Its 

executives place it on their books and the public, when 
buying its stock pay more than the book or collateral 
values because of the worth of this “good will.” A 
well-known tobacco firm, for example, attaches a cer- 
tain amount of “good will” to the reputation and 
trade standing of one of its brands. Another com- 
pany may value their reputation and their location in 
a high-class business section as “good will” In short, 
anything that tends toward upbuilding of the organ- 
ization through public confidence in goods or service 
may be classed as “good will.” 

The business of the window display service is de- 
pendent almost altogether upon “good will.” It is 
dependent for its reputation for ability, service and 
personnel, because the business requires no unusual 
or iarge investment, can be readily duplicated and 
gains its earnings practically without variation from 
the character of its standing with the public. It is 
therefore, imperative that the display service shall 
guard and protect and seek constantly to add to the 
measure of its “good will.” 





Uniform installations promote good will from 
These “set pieces’ safeguard it in 
open back windows. 


advertisers. 
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This property, as it affects the installation service, 
may be divided into three elements : First, “good will” 
of the dealers it serves; second, with the advertiser 
whose displays it installs; third, with employees. 

™n dealing with the retailer, “good will” consists 
chiefly in gaining and keeping the good graces of the 
dealer. The following are some suggestions as to 
how this may be done. When the retailer asks to 
have his windows trimmed at a certain time every 
effort should be made to comply with the request even 
at considerable inconvenience or outlay. Breakage 
or damage to goods by the service’s employees should 
be “made good” promptly and the principle that “the 
dealer is always right” should be followed in every 
instance. Moreover, anything that the dealer wants 
done that is within our possibilities should be given 
him as, for instance, placing of a bit of crepe paper 
in a stock window without charge. It is better to 


‘ SMITH ‘ SMITH | SMITH 
BROTHERS BROTHERS BROTHERS 





Another illustration of special constructions in 
coping with the open backed window. 


make a booster at the expense of a few pennies than 
to inspire “knocking.” The display service should 
always endeavor to give the dealer a perfect display, 
even exceeding specifications. 

Another plan to be followed conscientiously, is 
that of visiting the merchants from time to time, 
thereby coming in contact with them and showing 
them that you are interested in their problems. One 
service man has gone so far in this direction as to 
paint the interior of windows and to remove all tacks 
at regular intervals. The retailers call him for displays. 

The service man should always bear in mind that 
without the retailer’s cooperation, it would be very 
difficult to secure space for installations. 


ITH the advertiser the service’s “good will” con- 

sists entirely of service. We all know that with- 
out repeat business, we cannot possibly expect to be 
successful and to obtain repeat business, we must 
render service that produces satisfaction. 

The items which form “good will” with the na- 
tional advertisers have been enumerated in a previous 
article. A summary of these items is as follows: 

In making up the sample window for a prospective 
advertiser never use a set which cannot be uniformly 
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The crepe paper back as shown here not only sets off 
the goods, but provides the only decorative element 
of the window fittings. 


installed throughout the territory. Every effort 
should be made to make installations uniform. 

When a promise is made an advertiser all our ener- 
gies shrould be concentrated on “making good.” The 
service should be in a position to guarantee the in- 
stallations billed the advertiser. In this connection 
installations should be reported to the client daily. 

Another factor in acquiring “good will” is in han- 
dling quotations. The service should have a set scale 
of prices based upon the quality and quantity of the 
installations. In this manner the issue of sales re- 
sistance will be lessened as the possibility of compari- 
son of prices by advertisers is foreseen. When they 
confer none of them will be able to show an advantage 
over the others through a diversity of prices. 


CANNOT too greatly stress the value of a standard 

price, as I have seen several services lose business 
or take a loss on certain contracts because the adver- 
tiser has been informed that the organization had pre- 
viously done a similar job at a lower figure. _ This 
item of price goes a long way toward shaping reputa- 
tion and “good will” with the advertiser.. You will 
be playing fair with all of your accounts. In booking 
the windows for them a slight movement that will 
show your consideration of the advertiser is inform- 
ing the dealer what jobber handles the product. 

Another item making up the good will and reputa- 
tion of a window display service, is that of its rela- 
tionships with employees. Without the wholehearted 
cooperation of the trimmers, perfect installations and 
courtesy to the dealers cannot be expected. Trim- 
ming windows is an art and no trimmer should be 
employed who does not take pride in his work. They 
must “live” their work to be successful in this field. 
In furtherance of this purpose it is the employer’s 
duty to see that the trimmer receives better than liv- 
ing wages. As our reflection of this policy my com- 
pany takes a personal interest in its employees and 
helps them work out their personal problems. We 
try to teach them how to better themselves; we have 
meetings regularly where we take up and discuss 
measures for bettering the service and its relations 
with the dealer. 
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The Show Card Writer’s 
Very Best Friend 


This book was 


written by a 
master artist to 
promote the 
money - making 


side of artistic 


lettering. Cut ( 

shows one of s ~~. 
the many illus- 

trations used to <‘ 


develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets forin as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 


Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 


Covers 














Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card Writing, Colors and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 











Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- | 





borious Draft in Lettering, Thorough ) 
Speed Limit in Lettering Show Complete 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed Authoritative 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 

ing, New Alphabets vs. Old, 176 Pages 


The Show Card and the Show More Than 200 
Card Man, Illustrative Stunts Plates 
for Show Cards, Motion Pic- 
ture Titles and Their Prepara- De Luxe Bound 


tion. Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 








DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 
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Not Strewn With Roses Is 


Stylist’s “Path 


Fashionist in Western Store Finds Wallops 

More Plentiful Than “Helping Hand” ; Buyers 

Resent Suggestions Although Store Pays Cost 
of Their Short Sightedness 


(Reprinted from ‘‘Retailing’’ by permission of the publishers) 


HEN one is hired as an advertising manager, 
the firm expects one to be responsible for the 
appearance and the pulling power of the 
store’s advertising. When one is hired as a 

buyer, one is expected to see that the department has 
the right merchandise to sell at all times, and some 
stores even go so far as to expect the buyers to sell this 
merchandise. Other stores, a bit wiser in the ways of 
the world, do not expect so much. 

When they hire a controller, they hold him respon- 
sible for the store’s financial structure; when they hire 
a copywriter, they expect her to write copy; when they 
hire a display manager, they expect him to take care of 
the displays, and when they hire a salesperson, they ex- 
pect that salesperson to sell merchandise. 


UT when they hire a stylist, they seem to have no 
definite idea of what she should be responsible for. 
They expect her to get up style reports which are sent 
out to the store executives to read when they have time. 
They expect her to go to smart places and see what the 
smart people are wearing. They expect her to know 
the couture models of each season by name or number. 
They expect her to be infallible in her forecasts, al- 
though they do not go so far as to check up on whether 
she is infallible or not. They permit her to talk to mer- 
chandise people and to suggest style merchandise on 
which the store should be covered. But that is all! 

If she is amenable and does not get into arguments 
with buyers or step on the toes of the advertising de- 
partment, she is considered a good stylist. If she is the 
kind who goes poking about, poking her nose into things 
and checking up on the merchandise and advertising 
copy, they regretfully dispose of her on the ground that 
she does not get along with the store executives. 

Regardless of the fact.that she is (if she is a quali- 
fied stylist) an expert in the manner of selecting salable 
fashions from the point of view of fashion-rightness, 
she is never allowed to win an argument with a buyer; 
the buyer in the average retail store is always right. 

I am a stylist. For six months I forecasted the new 
silhouette. My position in my store permits me to talk 
to merchandise managers, provided I do not get dicta- 
torial. I talked to the merchandise manager for six 
months. He listened. Merchandise managers always 


listen. I watched the new fall merchandise coming into 
stock into short lengths and antiquated silhouettes. I 
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talked to the merchandise manager again. He told me 
that the market was not showing the new silhouettes 
that I was raving about. I talked to the buyers (at a 
great risk, naturally). They told me—and not so 
politely, either—that they had been in their positions 
many more years than I had been there, that they were 
constantly in the market, and that they knew what to 
buy without assistance from me. 

I talked to the general manager and was told to take 
it easy. 


N September 15, our merchandise manager showed 

me a wire from our New York office concerning the 
importance of the new silhouette. I suggested the pro- 
motion of the new silhouette in the store advertising 
and display. The merchandise manager was averse to 
the new idea. “Plenty of time to talk about that when 
we are clean on this short skirt merchandise.” Our 
buyers were sent back to market in the middle of the 
season to cover on the new silhouettes. In the mean- 
time the old silhouette occupied our fashion spotlight. 
Advertising sketches ran short skirts, window display 
merchandise remained short, and a silent conspiracy 
was entered into by which the store hoped to keep the 
consumer from knowing that something was happening 
in the fashion world to upset all previous standards of 
smartness. 

Even when “new silhouette’? merchandise began 
arriving into stock, there was opposition to the promo- 
tion of it. There was still short skirt stock to be dis- 
posed of—still time enough, according to the merchan- 
dise manager, the buyers, and the advertising depart- 
ment, to talk about the new silhouette at some later date 
—‘‘when we are forced to—when the consumer insists 
on that kind of merchandise!” 

Almost six months ago I forecasted the trend 
back to black and brown suede slip-over gloves and to 
elbow-length gloves for evening. The buyer was indif- 
ferent. Today, with the demand being felt in the 
department and the department in no position to meet 
the demand, the buyer says: “The whole trouble is with 
the stylists in the country. The stylists have created a 
cemand for these gloves before the market is able to 
supply it.” 


YEAR ago I forecasted the trend to the sun-back 

tennis frock. I succeeded in getting a few models 
to cover a style ad on this fashion early in the spring 
season. From then on it was forgotten until one day 
in summer, when a merchandise manager, spending a 
week at a smart resort, noted all sun-back tennis frocks 
and hurried back to check up on our stock of tennis 
frocks. We had then, at the height of the summer 
season, seven sun-back frocks in stock. 

Before we placed our orders for our store-named 
bathing suit I stressed the importance of the backless 
mode. When our orders were placed this bit of infor- 
mation was disregarded and the suits were purchased 
with the high necklines of the previous year. That we 
had to send all these suits out and pay extra all sum- 
mer long to have them cut down was not attributed to 
a lack of fores'ght on the part of the merchandise 
people. It was something which, according to them, 
could not have been avoided. 
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OR a long time I have been noticing that the window 
“readers” in our displays carrying messages of style 
trends that have no authentic basis. For example, a 
display of navy blue frocks at the height of the fall 
season was labeled, “Navy blue-—the smartest of the 
fall shades,” by our store. I asked permission to censor 
the store window cards, but was told by the general 
manager that the advertising and display heads were 
responsible for their departments, and they could not 
have me interfering. 

I plan weekly presentations of style merchandise as 
part of a store gesture toward fashion prestige. These 
presentations are covered in a perfunctory manner by 
the buyers for the purpose of display and advertising, 
and the week later they have forgotten all about them. 


BELIEVE that this condition will continue until 

retailers begin to realize that merchandise must be 
selected on the basis of fact rather than on the basis of 
tradition and of market gossip. I believe that even 
today many important ‘retailers do not recognize that 
fashion and volume are synonymous; that styles become 
fashion merely because they possess the qualities that 
will make them appeal to the majority element in the 
country; that taking advantage of fashion news and 
fashion changes means additional volume and more 
rapid turnover, and that buying according to fashion 
rules means less markdowns and more profit. 

It is my opinion that if a store scratches its stylist 
it should find a keen merchandise brain, and that if it 
does not find this it should fire the stylist. It is my 
opinion, also, that the stylist is more important to the 
proper functioning of the retail store catering to the 
popular priced element and to volume turnover than to 
the exclusive specialty shop, where merchandise is 6nly 
selected from houses that know the importance of line 
and distinction. 

It seems that hiring a stylist in a modern store is 
just another retail gesture to give tone to the establish- 
ment, something like the intermittent explosions into 
institutional advertising and the use of French couure 
names in the advertising copy now and then. 

I have tried to sell my store on the importance of 
the functioning of the stylist as an analytical depart- 
ment to determine the lines along which buyers’ selec- 
tions should be made. I have run up against a blank 
wall so far, and I have been advised that the way to 
keep my job is to be nonchalant. I am self-supporting 
and my job means a living to me, so that I am forced 
to be—nonchalant. 





African Display Methods 


(Continued from page 19) 


spread out their goods on large tables on the open street. 
Again, the principle of showing entire stocks is domi- 
lant. 

In Europe the problem of handling fairs and ex- 
hibits occasions much pain and head-scratching. Here 
in Africa the oases stage a great weekly market through 
which goods are distributed. Here everything is primi- 
tive, and yet, in its way, astonishingly effective and 
efficient. 














A Stand That Sells More 


Hose and Lingerie 


Maple and Walnut—Moderne design—ca- 
pable of keeping your hose and lingerie 
continually moving. An ONLI-WA Fixture 
beer will prove a real business-getter for 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Write today for cata- 
log—giving  illustra- 
tions of other beauti- 
ful Onli-Wa_ stands. 














Members of Display Center, 
National Display 1440 Broadway, 
Equipment Assn. New York City | 











The Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 


St. Paul Ave. Dept. D. W. Dayton, O. 


























The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 

















GLOVE HANDS 


Made By 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 


Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 
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| UNITED DISPLAY SERVICE, INC. | 
| 440 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Modern Window Display Service 
; Mechanical Miniature Screens 
Displays Models Backgrounds 

















USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
AS YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Above, C. Walter Johnson, Dickson-Ives Co., 

Orlando, Fla., shows how to bring out product's 

values and wins a $75 prise; below, a modernistic 

arrangement that won $50 for the Edwards Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


UDGES of the Congoleum Window Contest 
Bureau have announced their awards of cash 
prizes in the window display contest which 
ran from September 26 to November 2, in- 

clusive, under the auspices of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Photographs of Congoleum window displays were 
submitted by floor covering dealers in all parts of the 
country. The contest was equalized by awarding three 
identical series of prizes, one series (Group A) being 
for dealers in cities of less than 10,000 population, the 
next (Group B) in cities between 10,000 and 50,000, the 
third (Group C) in cities of over 50,000 population. 

With the prize awards the judges issued a report 
which calls particular attention to the general excellence 
of the displays and to the strong selling power shown 
in so large a percentage of the competing displays that 
the task of selecting the winners was unusually difficult. 

The judges were: Messrs. Lee W. Maxwell, Law- 
rence F. Abbott and Lee H. Bristol, all nationally 
known Americans and not connected in any way with 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

A total of fifty-four cash prizes was awarded to as 
many dealers, located in twenty-nine states. Winners 
of the major prizes in each of the three population 
eToups were; 

Group A—First prize, $150, Oettinger Bros., Inc., 
Kinston, N. C.; second prize, $100, Klimes Furniture 
Co., Ontario, Calif.; third prize, $75, Dickson-Ives Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Group B—First prize, $150, Goldcamp Furniture 
Co., Ironton, Ohio; second prize, $100, Isaac Benesch 
& Sons, Inc.; "Pittston, Pa.; third prize, $75, Belk Bros. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. sa is 
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Prizes Awarded in 


(2ongoleum 


CONTEST 


Able Presentations of Floor Coverings Inspired 
By Competition Entered from All Parts of the 
Union 


Group C—First prize, $150, Union Dry Goods Co., 
Macon, Ga.; second prize, $100, Cain-Sloan Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; third prize, $75, M. Goldenberg’s Depart- 
ment Store, Washington, D. C. 


GROUP 1 
Five Honorable Mentions, $50.00 Each 
Brown’s Furniture Store, Turlock, Calif. 
Callaway’s, Monnett, Mo. 
Cunningham Furniture Company, 318 East Yosemite Ave- 
nue, Madera, Calif, 
Dinwoodey Furniture Company, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Imperial Valley Hardware Company, Yumi, Ariz. 
Ten Special Prizes, $25.00 Each 
Bolinger Dry Goods Company, Warsaw, Ind. 
W. J. Gerber, Inc., 747 Main Street, Tell City, Ind. 
O. Gordon, Inc., Gas City, Ind. 
Mahlon F, La Rue, 101 West Lancaster Avenue, Shilling- 
ton, Pa. 
Larson Bros. Furniture Store, Newell, Iowa. 
W. D. Leach, Bayard, Neb. 
Logsdon Bros. Furniture Company, Ada, Okla. 
G. A. Marsh, Bradford, III. 
Pott’s Department Store, Main Street, Ephrate, Pa, 
W. H. Wilson & Son, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
GROUP 2 
Five Honorable Mentions, $50.00 Each 
Bachman Company, 234-238 North Main Street, Decatur, 
Ill. 
Coyle and Richardson, Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 
McCune’s Furniture Company, 301 East Fourth Street, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
People’s Furniture Company, 240 East Main Street, De- 
catur, Il. 
The Reese Furniture Company, Winona, Minn. 





“Only One Lincolna—Only One Congoleuam’’—a 
logical argument for Illinois used by G. A. Marsh, 
Bradford, Ill. | 
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DAILY’S NEW CATALOGUE REALLY A HANDBOOK 

Bert L. Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, one of America’s pre- 
mier brush and supply dealers, has announced the release of 
his 1930 catalog of “Perfect Stroke” brushes and supplies. 





Pactect Steaks” 


BRUSHES and 
SUPPLIES 


The cover of the 
new Daily 
Catalogue, 

a book brimming 

with helpful 
suggestions. 
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BERT L. DAILY 
26-150 E. THIRD ST 
DAYTON.OMIO, 

















During 1929 Mr. Daily added many new items to his com- 
plete line. His new catalog illustrates and explains in detail 
all of these new supplies. 

In addition to illustrating the most comprehensive line of 
supplies ever offered, Daily’s new catalog is full of sugges- 
tions for show card men, sign painters and displaymen, mak- 
ing it a particularly handy guide to have about. Mr. Daily 
has voiced an express desire that each reader of the DIS- 
PLAY WORLD send for his catalog. Sufficient copies are 
available to furnish each reader with this new 1930 catalog. 








Ui Ten Special Prizes, $25.00 Each 
E. L. Chester Company, Beloit, Wis. 
Keystone Furniture Company, 566 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lauerman’s, Waterloo, Iowa. 
C. E. Loomis, Enid, Okla. 
J. M. Lucy & Sons, Missoula, Mont, 
Reams & Co., 620 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
H. L. Stiff Furniture Company, 440 Court Street, Salem, 
Ore. 
Charles J. Stones Furniture Company, 21-23 Water Street, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Treman-King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
John Wilson & Co., Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 
GROUP 3 
Five Honorable Mentions, $50.00 Each 
Edwards Furniture Company, 82 Fifth Street, Portland, 
Ore. 
Lincoln Furniture Company, 581 Lincoln Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 
Milwaukee Rug Shop, 506 Eleventh Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Orchard & Wilhelm Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Ten Special Prizes, $25.00 Each 
Edward Beards & Son, 1050 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Fred Davis Furniture Company, Fifteenth at Larimer, 
Denver, Colo. 
Davis & Shaw Furniture Company, 1434 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colo. 
Greenbaum Bros. Furniture Company, Sixth Avenue be- 
tween Pike and Pine Streets, Seattle, Wash. 
The Household Furnishing Company, 984 Purchase Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
W. L. Hurley Company, Camden, N. J. 
Maison Blanche Company (Annex), 901 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
Louis Pizitz Dry Goods Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sterchi Bros, Stores, Inc., Macon, Ga. 
Winegar Furniture Company, Division Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Announcing— 


a larger and 
greatly improved 


ISIGN Sil 


OF THE TIMES 
The National Journal of Display Advertising 





—a complete change 
in appearance 


NEW COVER 
NEW MARKE=-UbB 
NEW READS 


effective with the 
January 1930 Issue 


NOW OUT 


Some of the feature articles: 


Selling the Show Card Beginner’s 
Services— 
By H. C. Martin 


Layout—the ‘Soul’ of the Show Card— 
By B. W. Holland 


Processing in Graphic Arts— 
By R. P. Tolman 


Too Many Fingers in the Display Art- 
ist’s Pie— 
By R. L. Wintersteen 


The Poster in Austria— 
By R. J. Politzer 


No Increase in Price 


$3.00 Per Year, 30c Per Copy 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, January, 1930 
Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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The capsheaf of the Carter creations—a big setpiece 
with folding wings. 


OMPLETE appreciation of the requirements 
of dealers in its special field is expressed by 
the manufacturers of Carter’s Inks in the 
“helps” that they are offering. Perhaps no 

firm in the stationery field has shown better compre- 
hension of what the dealer can use or wants to use. 

First for the store interested in an ornamental set- 
piece to cover the back of a small window is a big 
triangular panel with wings in a color contrasting 
with the body. This panel, which bears an appliqued 
illustration of a Carter pen, in natural colors, has a 
base of black set off by shades of red and green. The 
folding wings are in gray and black. 

This set-piece is large enough to virtually blanket 
the back of the average shop window and to serve as 
a support for the presentation of almost all of the 
small wares in which the average stationery house 
specializes. 

In addition to this there is a complete series of 
small cards which can be employed in a mass display 
or simply as backgrounds for small units of pens. 
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Scanning the Field of 


National 
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These are handsomely lithographed in green, black and 
red, in blue and gold, and several other combinations. 
The pen illustrations mirror the colors of the products 
featured. 

“In addition,” says E. H. Clement of the head- 
quarters staff in Boston, “we have also had a limited 
experience with the use of crepe paper in connection 
with these displays. One of our recent ink displays 
was sent to the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
who cooperated by making up a window of this dis- 
play, our ink and adhesive merchandise and their 
crepe papers to trim the window. This was photo- 
graphed and sent to a special list of 1,000 dealers. 
About 450 of these dealers replied and asked for the 
display, promising to install it. We supplied the dis- 
play and enough folds of crepe paper for the window. 
We have also had a series of window displays through 
some of our large wholesalers, we sending them the 
displays and paying them a certain fee for trimming 
the windows of their customers carrying our merchan- 
dise. While it is true that they furnish us with a 
receipt signed by the dealer it is rather an indefinite 
check-up on the display, as we do not know the loca- 
tion of the store, the size of the window or even the 
appearance of it. It would seem as though advertisers 
would benefit by the experience of manufacturers hav- 
ing this type of service through their wholesalers if 
they could be prevailed upon to contribute.” 


January, 19.30 
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A trio of the Window Card Series. The two end cards are in black and green set off by dashes of violet. 
The center 1s blue with a gold border. 
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nation-wide 
WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


The best installation service in 
every city unified to serve the 
advertiser more effectively. 


Window Advertising, Inc., is now established on the 
firm basis of two years of successful and 
expanding operation.... 


We offer the only complete service that covers in 
one contract.... 


1, Specialized counsel and cooperation based on 20 years’ 
experience of our executives in window display work, 
and a thorough knowledge of outlets available in the 
drug, hardware, grocery and other trades. 


2, Distribution and installation of displays to retailers in 
any locality desired, with complete elimination for the 
advertiser of every detail of shipping, packing, ware- 
housing and insurance. 


3, Assurance of expert handling of each installation by 
trained men. 


Through our 96 local representatives we are in constant touch with conditions in each 
territory. Write us for further information applying to your particular product. 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


F. L. Wertz President 
300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


A FEW OF OUR CLIENTS 





American Agricultural Chemical Industrial Alcohol Institute, H. K. Mulford Company 
oO. nc. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Colin B. Kennedy Corporation E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Osborn, Inc. The Knox Company J. Walter Thompson Company 
Bristol-Myers Company Kress & Owen Vick Chemical Company 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company Lehn & Fink, Inc. The J. B. Williams Company 
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One of the display projects for tie up with the 
children’s designs supplied by the silk manufacturers. 


NE of the most interesting display events ar- 
ranged to attract the interest of children and 
their mothers was that which accompanied 
the first showing of the Children’s Prize 

Print Silks early last month. These silks were shown 
to the consumer retail trade for the first time at R. H. 
Macy & Co. in New York, for a period of two weeks, 
followed by a similar showing at L. Bamberger & 
Co. in Newark. At the same time they were displayed 
for the children’s dress trade at the department C 
showrooms of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., the silk 
firm which sponsored the original children’s prize 
print design competition and manufactured the silks 
printed in these designs. 

Macy’s featured these prints in dresses, pajamas, 
and piece goods in their Thirty-fourth Street show 
window next to the Tony Sarg Marionnette show, 
which creates so much interest every year among 
Christmas shoppers, big and little. In their counter 
merchandising display Macy’s divided the silks into 
four groups—dresses for little tots from two to six 
vears of age; dresses for their older sisters of six 
to ten; another series of prints in adorable little pa- 
jamas, and a display in the piece goods department. 

The dresses and pajamas were shown on artificial 
models and in smart poster sketches. The piece goods 
display was accompanied by posters made by Miss 
Alice Burrows of the Vogue Pattern Company, show- 
ing patterns for dresses of the prints. An exhibition 
of the original design drawings from which the prints 
were made, submitted by children from all over the 
country in the Schwarzenbach-Huber competition 
last year, accompanied the display. Prize winners 
living in the vicinity were invited to visit the store 
and invitations were also issued to schools through- 
out the city to send representatives to see the prints. 

At Schwarzenbach’s showrooms the department 
was decorated with. gay balloons and toys suggestive 
of the design themes of the prints. A reception was 
held under the direction of William A. Leavy, head 
of Department C, for accessories manufacturers to in- 
troduce the prints for the children’s dresses. Here, 
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Converting Children’s Designs Into 


SELLING 


FACTORS 


How Macy's Have Followed Up Successful 
Silk Promotion; Similar Opportunities Open to 
Retailers Everywhere 


By HELEN WALSER 


Flamingo Art & Advertising Co., New York City 


too, smart posters of little girls wearing the prints 
accompanied the display. 

Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. have drawn up a 
retail promotion plan for these prints which has al- 
ready been distributed to about 25 retailers in differ- 
ent cities and will be forwarded to other retail stores 
upon request. This plan, based in part on the Macy 
showing, suggests a merchandising, advertising and 
display procedure for the promotion of these prints. 
It gives the names of manufacturers from whom re- 
tailers may buy the children’s dresses, pajamas, car- 
riage and pillow covers, and other accessories from 
the prints. There is also attached a list of the forty- 
eight prize winners, including children in every part 
of the country, and suggestions for special events 
for stores in communities where prize winners live. 
Attached to the plan is a photograph of Macy’s win- 
dow display and photographs of two suggested win- 
dow displays to feature the prints. 

Such display and advertising events are of special 
value to the wide-awake merchant because of the 
interest they arouse. The great scope of the original 
event—the competition ,in which 5,000 children par- 
ticipated ; the unusual amount of publicity incidental 
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to it; together with the great appeal which these 
prints, in fine quality washable silks, “designed by 
children for children,” will make to children and 
their mothers, insures an even greater success in the 
marketing of the prints throughout the country than 
they have already met with in New York. 





“Sweetest Day” Hailed in Displays 


(Continued from page 59) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and brought them the seventh prize of 
$25. In one of these displays was a miniature village 
of cardboard houses set up on a grass matting, with 
boxed goods stacked behind it as a background. In the 
opposite trim piece goods were massed. 

Winners of $10 prizes were: Kunze’s, 18 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Ill.; MacDoel’s, 586 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; H. L. Matthews, North Vernon, Ind.; 
Griesedieck Drug Store, Grand and St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fred Sanders, 7051 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; George Weber, 2885 W. Twenty-fifth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Ashcom Pharmacy, 5818 Penn Ave- 
tue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Green Owl, 723 Massachusetts 
Street, Lawrence, Kans.; Martha Washington Candies, 
16 E. Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo.; Berner’s 
Drug Store, 4700 Freret Street, New Orleans, La.; 
Guthrie’s Luncheonette, Trinidad, Colo.; H. C. Nuss, 
1538 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Herz Candies, 
512 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; L’Esperance, 751 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; Longfellow 
Candy Shop, 654 Congress Street, Portland, Me.; Tru 
Blu Biscuit Co., E. Sixth and Davis Streets, Portland, 
Ore.; Kronenberg’s Confectionery, Spokane, Wash. ; 
Happiness Candy Store, 1272 Broadway, New York 
City; Esther B. Loring, Reading Pa.; Martha Wash- 
ington Candies, 3830 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Geo. M. Behncke, 1431 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Baur’s, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Hook Drug Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Abe and Lou, Bay Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Dern’s, Colorado Springs, Colo.; The Park 
Pharmacy, 2522 Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
S. H. George & Sons, Knoxville, Tenn. ; Pig’n Whistle, 
712 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.; Fred Sanders, 
6534 Woodward, Detroit, Mich.; Palace of Sweets, 
Jamestown, N. D. 

There were also three $5.00 awards made to: Cor- 
liss Candy Kitchen, Richford, Vt.; A. S. Capper, 3817 
W. Warren, Detroit, Mich.; Fred Sanders, 110 Fort 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





“MULTI-CUT” MAKING STEADY PROGRESS 

“Multi-Cut,” the portable machine for cutting designs in 
wall board, Sheetrock, wood and metals, is finding an ap- 
preciative market, according to the manufacturers, the Port- 
able Electric Tool Corporation, Fitchburg, Mass. The little 
machine is sturdily built and provides the owner with a 
means of quickening production in cutting out decorative 
materials from most of the materials in common use. Among 
the newest pieces of literature issued by the manufacturers 
is “Instructions for Operating the Multi-Cut,” an eight-page 
folder, copiously illustrated, setting out the plans to be 
followed in handling the substances most frequently employed 
in the display and decoration field. 





Herman Mende, for years identified with the artificial 
flower industry, has joined the staff of the Adler-Jones Com- 
pany, Chicago, and will have charge of theatrical decorations. 
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YOU’LL LIKE 
trading with Watson’s 


Quality products, low prices, and prompt service are what 
painters and decorators always get at Watson’s. Customers 
come back regularly, and that’s good proof that we treat them 


right. 
e b 
Show Card Writer’s Board 
First Quality only. We do not handle seconds. 
100 Lots 50 Lots 25 Lots 
22x28 in. sheets Per sheet Per sheet Per sheet 
MEM OE a ard soo awe $0.06 $0.0614 $0.08 
Witte; Or gies. co cose diocese 0714 .09 
White. 1 gies os cc vtnpeess ona 081, .10 


08 
Colored Show Card Board 


First Quality only. We do not handle seconds. 
Furnished in 14 different colors. 10 ply. 
50 sheet lots 25 sheet lots 
Des tee CE ocr teed $0.10 to $0.11 $0.12 to $0.13 
SBEAA ie EOI. crac ce cee des 18 to .21 20 to .25 


_ Art Poster Board 


First Quality only. We do not handle seconds. 

Furnished in 15 different colors. 

‘ 50 sheet lots 
TRAAG inks GORE eae Sia cae eee ses eee a $0.27 


Notice! 


In making up an order for 25 
sheets or more of cardboard you 
can assort colors and white. 
There is an extra charge for 
packing cardboard: 50 sheets or 
more, 25c net; less than 50 
sheets, 50c net. 


Sample books sent on request. 


All prices are net F. O. B. 
hicago. 


Geo. E. Watson Co. 


“The Paint People” 
164 W. Lake St., Chicago, Iil. 


25 sheet lots 





Write for Our 
New Catalog 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 
FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


Se Se Baee@ee eS SSS SSS SSB Bawa as eeeaees 
Wee aa tatean cand owed deen we" o rf) ke 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50¢ addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional y he Gamaiiin ond je orders. 
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Who They Are 





Joun H. Gray 
Display Manager, The Ransom Co. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


T fifteen years of age—and I am now thirty- 
eight—I became interested in the fascinating 
study of art. Being a member of a family 
of very modest means, I could not attend art 

school, so earned the necessary money for an art edu- 
cation by correspondence. I was a diligent student, also 
apt, and arose early and stayed up late mastering the 
fundamentals of the work I soon began to love, and 
which has meant so much to me in my chosen display 
work. Right here I want to tell the young man who 
wants to do display work, and especially those in the 
smaller towns—learn to draw. Hard study in learning 
to draw when you are young will greatly assist you in 
card writing and window display. Do not frown on 
the correspondence courses in art, but be careful to 
avoid the sharks. I owe all to correspondence when it 
comes to drawing. 

When I was sixteen years old I entered the employ- 
ment of John D. Van Allen & Son, of Clinton, Iowa, 
my home town, though I was born in Lockport, IIl. 
I was given the position of delivery boy, and it was 
some job. We delivered on bicycles, and it was some 
system for exercise. In my. spare time I clerked in 
percales, ginghams, etc., where I learned the rudiments 
of salesmanship. I was employed there for a year, 
when I desired to further my education, and, accord- 
ingly, resigned to get a better-paying position to earn 
school money. At eighteen years of age I entered high 
school and graduated at twenty-two. 

After leaving school I worked as “office boy ;” also 
in a furniture factory as machine hand, where I learned 
much of wood-working and carpentry, afterward so 
valuable in display background work. It was during 
iy employment here that an accident happened that 
later proved fortunate for me. I was injured on a 
planer, when two fingers of my right hand were badly 
cut, but later healed, leaving no trace of the injury. 
It was a fortunate accident, because the proprietor of 
a sign shop who learned of my ability offered me em- 
ployment with him. . For several weeks I received a 





and 


What They Say 


A Monthly Thumbnail Sketch of An Outstand- 


ing Figure in the Display Profession 


No. 583—JOHN H. GRAY 


salary for doing nothing except being in the shop until 
my hand was completely healed. I was then taught the 
sign business, card writing, etc. While in the sign busi- 
ness for myself about two years later I was called upon 
to write cards for Van Allen’s, who were mentioned 
above. I soon began to feel that “pull” of the display 
profession through my association with it by way of 
card work. I felt that I wanted to do display work, and 
I soon got the chance to “break in,”’ because Van Allen’s 
had lost their window trimmer. I went after the job 
and landed it, with the salary of $75 a month. I did 
sign work on the side and managed to live through the 
winter. When I started to work Van Allen’s had a 
clerk, whose name was Bill, doing the window work. 
I carried fixtures for him and assisted him in many 
ways. I was soon doing some special background work 
as well as all the cards, and the firm began to “see’’ 
the possibiliites for a new displayman. 

I was sent to the Koester School, in Chicago, II1., 
where in a few weeks I learned “plenty” from Mr. 
Bates, and returned full of confidence and took charge 
of Van Allen’s ten windows, card writing, interior 
decorating, etc., and, as the firm members said, “Gave 
them the best display they had ever had.” 

I soon began showing prize winners, and Van 
Allen’s were as happy as I was when I landed first prize 
of $100 in a “Kiddie Koop” contest, as they never had 
a window trimmer who could be a winner. I soon 
earned increases in salary and kept on improving in all 
lines of merchandise display. 

I remained with Van Allen’s over four years, and 
left them over seven years ago for my present position 
with Ransom’s at a large increase in salary, though with 
a smaller store. Five months or so of this time was 
spent in and around Chicago, getting new ideas and 
increasing in knowledge in display. Part of this time I 
was card writer for W. A. Wieboldt & Company, dis- 
play manager and card writer for Streeve’s department 
store in Chicago, and display manager of the Lion 
Store, of Hammond, Ind. 

At the end of five months I was recalled to my post 
at Ransom’s, and I am in the thick of the battle for 
“Better Business Through Better Displays.” 

I have no hard and fast rules for window display, 
but feel that the young displayman will do well to study 
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the six things stressed in the fifty-first of this series of 
sketches, concerning the career of William Scharning- 
hausen, of Seattle. 

Study your merchandise. Find its latent points, its 
valuable display features. Learn salesmanship, study 
your customers, your buyers, and others with whom 
you come in contact. Watch your fellow-displaymen’s 
work in your city, and in DISPLAY WORLD and 
other trade papers, and then try to improve upon it. 
Don’t be afraid to dream. Get a vision, and make that 
vision a reality. You won't climb the ladder of display 
success by starting at the top—you must start at the 
lower rungs and work your way up. 

I was and still am a student of display, and always 
striving to learn more of this truly fascinating art of 
window display. DISPLAY WORLD has been to me 
a source of inspiration and a tremendous help in keep- 
ing in touch with the display work of others. 

I advise the younger displaymen to enter display 
contests sponsored by national advertisers, as they give 
one an incentive to do better display for better business. 





How Noah Spricker Paid His Debt 


(Continued from page 43) 


“Why? Why you?” Johnnie mimicked, ceasing 
wiping to chin his sickly grin and swallow very hard 
and show his pearly teeth, that looked as ii they would 
take a bite out of Mack’s cheek. “Why ain’t you got 
no grace a-tall, man?” And Johnnie Senshal stood per- 
fectly flat on his feet and stared open-mouthed at the 
equally surprised Mack. 

“Me? Who me?” Mack repeated, and then very 
fast, “What’s Noah Spricker—I mean what do you 
guys know about Noah Spricker? Is he in prison or 
somethin’, or have I said somethin’ at some time that 
I hadn’t oughter? You two guys are a ‘fare-you-well’ 
for a man if’n he happens to talk in his sleep an’ I hopes 
an’ prays I never been ‘stewed’ enough for that—” 
Mack spoke fervently. “Have I, Jim?” 

“What say?” Johnnie stuttered. 

“Mack,” Jim whispered over his glass then, “‘Noah’s 
the man what put you here—at ‘Vandie’s,’ I mean.” 

“Noah!” Mack derided scornfully. “Jim, get out! 
How come you to say such a thing as that? Noah 
Spricker the bird ’at put me with Vandie’s! It is ta 
laugh!” he sneered. 


URE thing,” Jim told him. “When he—Noah—was 
a-quittin he up and told Old Vandie himself to ‘go 
to h—!” An’ he was yellin’ like a half-tooted fool. 
An’ now you can all go to h—!’ When Old Vandie 
stops him—‘Stop! Stop! Stop!’ ’he told Noah, ‘before 
you lose your head completely.’ And up went his own 
hand high above his own bald pate like he was about to 
strike poor old Noah down. Then he—Old Vandie— 
says to Noah, cool and sarcastic-like: ‘Know where 
there’s a man to fill your job?” And Noah ups and 
gives him your name, age, color of your eyes, length of 
your e—” 
“Aw, cut that out and can it,” Mack jeered inele- 
gantly. “Cut off them elephant ears o’ your’n an’ can 
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them while you're at it, Jim,” he added. And he called 
Johnnie back when that dignitary would have moved 
off to answer the demands of trade with, “Ah, Mis-ter 
Essential! Mister Essential, come here. What would 
we do without you, Mr. Ess-en-tial ?” 

“Or Noah,” Jim chimed in slyly. ‘“Mustn’t forget 
Noah—’” 

“Nor the Ark,” said Johnnie, grinning. 

“Nor the man what faked Noah outer a job,” Mack 
grumbled. 

“Faked nobody outa a job,” Jim protested. 

“Nobuddy could fake Noah but Noah himself,” 
Johnnie posted Mack. “I was Noah’s room-mate, an’ 
if all I heard o’ you, Mack, was ta come true you’d be 
on your way to glory right now to muss up the deep- 
dyed decorations o’ the heav’ns above—an’ the smokes 
is on me,’ ’pushing an almost full box of choice per- 
fectos under their noses. “Here—take a couple. Take 
one—take two—because I swore if Noah or any other 
man had the ‘guts’ to quit a job like Mack’s got now 
I’d set ’em up to the house,” looking around hastily. 
““So—here she be, gentel-men, here—she—be—” 

Thus warned, Jim inclined his head with great 
celerity toward the door. There, sure enough, “here 
she be.” Old Mr. Vanderlip was entering and making 
his way to the bar at the front end, near the door. And 
he was saying to Johnnie Senshal, the barkeeper, loud 
enough for the others to hear, “See what the boys are 
going to have first—on me, John.” 

Mack and Jim looked at each other. Their eyes 
applauded. Swapped approval. Mack grinned abruptly. 
“Can you beat that?” he whispered to Jim. “Can you 
beat that for comin’ clean?” 

Precisely at that moment Johnnie’s small piece of 
blue-amd-white-checkered glass toweling disappeared 
into the water behind the bar. Mack’s crafty gray eyes 
followed its every move. 

“W ell—well—well—Jim,” Mack slowly said, “I see 
Noah Spricker did. I see Noah Spricker did—Jim.” 





1930---What Will It Bring? 


(Continued from page 23) 


such problems on scales of prudence, foresight and 
caution. 

1930 will find window trimmers everywhere doing 
better work, bigger things, making greater efforts, 
achieving greater success—all with a more intelligent 
application of the worth-while experience derived from 
previous years. 

1930 has “just got to be great,” and it remains for 
you and I to decide just what our share in making it 
great (for our little sphere) will be. Nothing at- 


_ tempted, nothing gained. Demand big things of your- 


self—you can then command big things of others. 
1930 comes with great promise. That it may bring 
success, happiness, prosperity to every man of the 
profession is the sincere New Year wish I am sending 
out to you all from my little corner in Brooklyn —O. 
Wat ace Davis, Display Manager, H. Batterman Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Brighter and Better Booth Fittings 


Edgar Lysgaard Shows San Francisco a Few Wrinkles in Designing 
Backs and Rails of Exposition Divisions 





in tl 


KOLSTER 


Where the cutting machine is invaluable—elaborately patterned rails fashioned for the Radio Show by Lysgaard. 


‘ 
RE you tired of the old time-worn scheme of 
booth, with its back wall and side railings, its 
wallboard and paint? Of course, it’s utili- 
roviding a certain measure of decorative quali- 
ties at a moderate cost. No one can deny the combina- 
tion’s efficiency in shows where the space-purchaser 
wants to keep the outlay for representation at a mini- 
mum. But it has been used so often that it falls far 
short of the appeal that the alert exhibitor desires. 
Fabrics have had their day in court and their spell 
has not yet abated. Nothing has yet been found that so 
suitably adapts itself to the purpose of the decorator 
in covering the wide expanses of side walls or the un- 
inspiring network of rafters and girders found in the 
average exhibition hall. But when it comes to booths 
there are definite limitations for these brilliantly colored 


And here’s a 
unique type of 
back 
sparkling with 
novelty. 





cloths. What, then, can be done to lighten up and indi- 
vidualize the unit of display space? Let Edgar Lys- 
gaard ,of the Associated Display Service, of San Fran- 
cisco, point the way with the productions which he has 
already conceived and executed. 

For the recent San Francisco Radio Show he built 
a number of unusual booth fixtures that offer manifold 
suggestions to the designer who seeks a combination of 
novelty and beauty. Casting aside the traditions of the 
profession with regard to the form and features of 
booth dividers and backs, Lysgaard shaped for this 
event a number of backs that successfully united the 
decorative qualities of glass, fabric and illumination. 

The first innovation was a fixture based upon the 
“cathedral window,” so familiar to retail displaymen. 
This consisted of two full-length “cathedrals” sur- 


Lighted 
“Church” 
windows as 
converted to 
show needs, 
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mounted by a third section, which, however, showed 
but a scant foot or so above the principal part. These 
units were rounded at the top and had parchment faces 
on two sides cased in wooden frames. Lights at the 
base and top in each compartment gave the sections an 
effulgence that rendered them eye-gripping. 


LONG row of these units butted together at the 

sides formed the background for the booth occu- 
pied by the distributors of Earl radios. Before them 
was a low platform of equal length covered with a black 
fabric. This was used as the support for three instri- 
ments stationed at intervals of even span across the 
back. In the foreground two circular plateaus, covered 
in black, had been constructed and receiving sets in 
consoles mounted on them, one on each side of the units. 
These groupings were placed at each end of the fore- 
ground, and in the center between them was a fountain 
made of wood and metal and decked with potted green- 
ery. The floor was given a decorative touch by the use 
of colored blocks so arranged that alternate columns 
in the design appeared in solid colors and the other in 
two-color schemes. 

For Brandes Radio, Lysgaard contrived a fencing 
of cut-out grill work with ornamental newel posts. The 
cesign of this delicately-fashioned enclosure was as fine 
as the portals of a Moorish structure. It was placed 
upon a floor covering resembling the red tiles of a 
Spanish courtyard and a large rug with an Oriental 
design covered the center of this. Oval-topped backs 
cf cut-out wallboard with the same similarity to 
wrought metal execution were stationed in opposite 
corners of the exhibit and served to bring out the beauty 
of the handsome consoles presented in these strategic 
locations. Bountiful bouquets upon the capitals of the 
newel posts and as outlines for show cards in prominent 
positions gave additional bits of color to the decoration. 





Display Service in Germany 
(Continued from page 30) 


obtaining the good will of the dealer. He advises the 
tradesman regarding the purchase of his few window 
fixtures and decoratives, and gives him all possible 
information regarding decorative fabrics, etc. 

If the window is trimmed in a way that wins the 
dealer’s satisfaction, reliability is demonstrated that 
gains good will, and thus the staff displayman accom- 
plishes a right worthy bit of pioneering as the servant 
of three parties—the producer, the dealer and the con- 
sumer. 

The national advertising display is yet in swaddling 
clothes, but we humor ourselves with the belief that its 
future is established. For it is progressing. The lead- 
ing spirits in retailing as well as manufacturing have 
conceded its worth. 





SCHACK ISSUES SPRING CATALOG 
The Schack Artificial Flower Company, Chicago, announce 
their new spring catalog just off the press. It shows one of 
the finest and most cOtriplete lines of window and interior 
display decorations ever Offered. It is printed in four colors 
and will be gladly sent to anyone upon request. 
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4; interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 













FREE 


to Sign Contractors, 

Artists, Poster De- 

signers, Sign Paint- 

ers, window  trim- 

mers, card writers 
this 





BOOKLET 


Send for this Free Booklet 
A-29, fully describes air- 
painting units, especially 
recommended for use with 
Lackermask system, and for 
airdecorating the new me- 
tallics. State type of work you are interested in. 





Bulletin K-27 sent free to window 
trimmers and card writers. Tells 
how to get modernistic effects with 
airbrushes. Also send for bulletin 
describing New Universal Striper. 


Airbrushed effects are decidedly the vogue now. Be modern— 
do your aircoloring, airlacquering, airpainting, airstencilling, 
aircoating, airdecorating, etc., on any product and with any 
coating material—with perfected Paasche Airbrushes and air- 


painting units. 


1902 Diversay Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Pittsburgh Denver 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Detroit Seattle 

St. Louis 


A. R. Williams Co., Toronto 
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Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 

















It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- | 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns | 
catering to the display field. | 








| 
| This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 


ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 

















The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. C. MENEFEE, President 





C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 
OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
wins tesa yarn 4 of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 
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Way Growing “We have no stylist since Saturday. 
Harder for Thank God for that—Amen,” says a 
Stylist. well-known display man in comment- 

ing on a query recently sent him by 





ye editor. 

Volumes could not tell with greater clearness of 
the conflict that has raged in the store which this 
windowman serves. Madame Stylist has come and 
gone and leaves behind her but an unpleasant memory. 
Why? Our deponent sayeth not, but it can be as- 
sumed without much fear of error that she drew the 
display department within the web of her jurisdiction 
and thereby roused the ire of the display chief. 

Tolerance is an attribute that is not instinctive— 
on the contrary it is acquired only by repeated in- 
flictions of intolerance. The man who has borne 
abuse because of the misunderstanding and the preju- 
dice of others is apt to be its best exponent. Hence, 
it would seem that displaymen, long used to the jibes 
and criticism of merchandising associates and over- 
lords, would be among the most tolerant. 

But even those who possess this generous quality 
can be irked by pompous dignity and over-weening 
dogmatism. Madame Stylist imperils herself when 
she exhibits these exasperating properties. With 
_ them she rouses opposition where cooperation might 
have flourished. 

This task of entering a new profession with un- 
limited scope is surrounded with difficulity. Each 
step toward progress is beset with hardship. Each 
suggestion is regarded as “donated dignity,” the 
recommendation of an interloper. Merchandise men 
hedge ; displaymen demur. 

It is no easy task to work in such an atmosphere 
and even more difficult to submerge temptation to 
point out weaknesses patent to those familiar with 
style trends and colorings. 

But this is the situation that confronts the stylist 


who takes herself seriously. She finds that she must 
walk lightly and speak softly, that she must fore- 
swear all thought of dictatorship. 

Cooperation between displayman and stylist should 
be easy—but it has been hard. One supplements the 
other and makes her path easier, the other brings to 
merchandising and display alike, the values of basic 
understanding of goods appeal from the patron’s 
viewpoint. 

Compromise is the order of the hour. Compromise 
will make the way straight for both professions. If 
the stylist will forego the temptation to “strut” her 
knowledge and the displayman will abandon his op- 
position to her as an invader of his province, the 
way to mutual appreciation and helpfulness will be 
opened. 





What Does With the coming of a new year there is 
1930 a momentary pause for recapitulation of 
Offer? the happenings of the preceding 365 

days. This is the natural prelude to the 
celebrated “new year resolutions,” which are so well 
meant and yet so often meaningless. But as an “arti- 
ficial” stoppage of an interminable succession of 
nights and days with the same problems and the same 
handicaps, it provides a valuable opportunity for re- 
flection. And reflection should be followed by resolu- 
tions that are not mere musings. 

Last year marked the conclusion of an epoch oi 
tinsel and gloss and the beginning of a period in which 
genuine beauty was to become as potent a force in 
marketing as utility. The new year witnesses the re- 
finement of this creed and its adjustment to the re- 
quirements of merchandising. 

Dashing aside the formulas of the theorists and 
the rigidity of formal art, all those engaged in manu- 
facture or advertising now seek a compromise by 
which their product or their message may be sup- 
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ported by the decorative features of the new day, but 
not at the price of domination by it. 

This means for the windowman the subjugation 
of modernism, its reduction to more effective sur- 
roundings for his goods rather than introduction as a 
blatant invader elbowing his merchandise and steal- 
not at the price of domination by them. 





With Gotham’s Displaymen 
(Continued from page 32) 


coming the handicap of window card limitations. The layout 
and illustrations of the ads, as well as the legibility of the 
large type, was such that spectators found themselves uncon- 
sciously reading them. It was an excellent selling window 
and pleasantly handled. In a series of side windows at 
Macy’s black fur trimmed coats were given an extensive 
parade. The chief unit in each window was a black many- 
fold fretwork screen, Japanese in tone. The cutout patterns 
were accented with silver apparently applied with an air- 
brush. The single color note was contributed by a large 
black jar containing flowers, vivid in hue and fantastic in 
conception. 

The white stone-texture window-within-a-window back- 
grounds installed some time ago at Stern’s are still in evi- 
dence and Biggs proves himself a versatile displayman in 
his frequent and interesting adaptations of them to the whims 
of changing seasons and themes. At present writing he has 
placed very trim and smart awnings at the top of each door 
and window opening, creating an effective tropical resort 
atmosphere for the display of all types of southern and 
beach apparel. 

In one window at Sterns, a mannikin wearing beach 
pajamas stands in front of a doorway. To the right is a 
bamboo cot on which playing cards are strewn. Other beach 
and apparel accessories are distributed over the floor and in 
two window apertures. In some windows block display units 
are covered with striped awning material. 





UNIQUE SPRING CATALOG 


Breaking away from the traditions of the industry takes 
foresight and courage and as a result The Adler-Jones Com- 
pany, Chicago, have achieved quite a success in the appear- 
ance and utility of their spring catalog which has just come 
from the press. The page size has been greatly reduced for 
convenience of the reader, making possible the complete 
segregation of unrelated items, and presenting a clearer pres- 
entation of each number shown. 

The catalog is in full color, seventy-six pages and cover, 
size 54%4x8%, and is in fact a complete buying guide for the 
decorative needs of America’s merchants and displaymen. 
It is not the usual blase item and price booklet, but carries 
interesting text material and illustrations offering suggestions 
for the most practical use of the decorations. 

For ready reference the items are illustrated in related 
groups, under such classifications as screens, bouquets, 
set pieces, garlands, ad-blox, interior, novelties and miscel- 
laneous. A copy of this new spring catalog will be sent to 
merchants and displaymen upon request. 





MAHARAM AND MENDELSOHN MERGE 

The Maharam Textile Company, Inc., New York City, 
has absorbed the Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation, also of 
New York City, and will continued operations without a 
change in name. This merger makes the Maharam Company 
one of the strongest fabric houses in the country. Branches 
are operated at Chicago and Los Angeles. It is of particular 
interest to the display field to know that at the Los Angeles 
branch, which is located at 656 South Los Angeles Street, 
under the direction of Andrew J. Rocks, the complete line 
will be carried in stock, affording a delivery service not 
heretofore available. 
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How could you give a garment more 
distinction — exclusive richness — 
vivacity — feminine appeal — than 
with this chic Imans Mannequin? 
What a contrast to the drab, neutral 
appearance of ordinary figures! 
Imans Mannequins give all garments 
the dash and splendor of Parisian 
Creations that turns passing glances 
into buying interest-—SALES. 


That’s what YOU are interested in— 
sales. Actual experiences of large 
and small stores the country over 
prove that Imans Mannequins really 
sell. Your store deserves the same 
advantages. Investigate the many 
attractive figures we have for im- 
mediate selection. Write and we'll 
gladly send our catalogs. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture Co. 


Established 1869 
Sole U.S. A. Distributors for Imans Mannequins 


341 S. Franklin St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 
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Monthly Digest of Store 


Equipment 


What's New in Fixtures, Show Cases, Store 
Fronts and Fittings; How Heineman’s Mod- 
ermized Their St. Louis Stationery Shop; Fea- 
tures of the New Building Being Erected at 
Dubuque, Lowa, By Roshek Bros. 


MONG the new and interesting retail establishments 

of St. Louis is the Heineman Office Utilities, Inc., 
at 1123 Locust Street. Following the trend toward 
capitalization of display opportunities evident on all 
sides among small stores, this organization has installed 
the newest and most up to date display cases, shelving 
and lighting, and has found that the results in attrac- 
tion values and influence upon sales -has more than 
justified their expectations. 

“T cannot say too much in praise of this equipment,” 
says D. D. Thomas, vice-president of the organization. 
“It has added to our store not only beauty, but service 
ability and utility, and enables us to serve our customers 
promptly. 

“Through the use of glass display cases, we en- 
deavor to attract to our customers’ eyes various articles 
in which he will be interested. The front of these glass 
show cases is filled with drawers, which makes it pos- 
sible to serve the customer from his side of the counter, 
and thereby have a closer contact with him. 

“The display fixture to the right as you look at the 
picture of our first floor is entirely constructed of steel. 
It is a marvelous piece of work, done by the Service 
Steel Products Company, 914 North Street, Chicago. 

“Through a clever arrangement of drawers, it is 
possible to have available hundreds of small items which 
«re readily accessible to the salesmen, and which keeps 
them clean and orderly. 

“One of our chief innovations is a rug which carpets 





The interior of the modernized Heineman Shop; glass 
and steel combine strength with display efficiency. 
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the entire first floor, and has caused many pleasing 
comments by our customers. 

“Another interesting part of this steel equipment 
is the glass show cases located on top of drawers which 
face the customers. This does not have the effect of a 
deep display, as shown by the first case. It does, how- 
ever, bring to the immediate attention of the customer 
various small articles. Needless to say, this effective 
method of display has greatly increased our counter 
sales.” 


LL of the features found in a modern department 
store of metropolitan centers will be included in the 
Roshek Brothers Company department store when it 





The new Roshek structure as it will appear when 
completed. It will be the largest store in Dubuque, 


occupies the new nine-story, basement and mezzanine 
floor retail, mercantile, and office building which it is 
now erecting at Dubuque, Iowa. 

A tea room on the ninth floor, a quick lunch service, 
beauty parlor, barber shop and other similar accommo- 
dations on the mezzanine floor, and a large number of 
new departments not now included in the Roshek 
Brothers Company store will be incorporated in the 
new building being built at a cost which will exceed 
$1,200,000. 

The work of erecting the north half of the new 
structure is now in progress, and when this has been 
completed the departments of the Roshek store now 
occupying the old Rider-Wallis building at the north- 
east corner of Seventh and Locust Streets will be 
moved into the north half of the new building. The 
Rider-Wallis building will then be razed and the south 
half of the new structure erected on its site. 

Covering the entire half-block, the building will be 
the largest in Dubuque, and the greater part of it will 
be devoted to retail merchandising. Built of reinforced 
concrete, brick and stone, the building will be fireproof. 
The exterior of the building will be of multi-colored 
brick with Bedford stone trimmings. All of the front 
of the lower two floors and all of the four corners from 
the sidewalk to the roof will be of Bedford stone. The 
upper part of the building and the sills and lintels of 
the windows will also be of Bedford stone. 


HE floors above the street level will be 114 feet by 
256 feet, while the basement, extending under the 
sidewalks, will be 126 feet by 283 feet. All of the base- 
ment and all of the first, second, third, fourth and fifth 
fioors will be for selling. All of the outside space, 
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facing on the three streets, Locust, Seventh and Eighth 
Streets, will be for the offices. The inside space of the 
sixth floor will house the home ‘furnishings and china 
departments, the inside space of the seventh floor will 
house the work rooms, receiving room and shipping 
room, and the inside space of the eighth floor will be 
for stock storage. The ninth floor will be used for a 
tea room, with service from 11 a. m. until 9 p. m., and 
offices. 

The offices of the Roshek Company will be located 
on the fourth floor. The south part of the mezzanine 
floor will be for a quick lunch service, with service 
from 11 a. m. until 5 p. m., while the north half will be 
occupied by a beauty parlor, barber shop, rest rooms 
end other accommodations for customers of the store. 

The main entrance to the retail departments will be 
from the center of the building on Locust Street, but 
there will also be entrances to the retail departments 
from Seventh Street and Eighth Street. Entrances to 
the elevator lobbies for the offices will be on the Seventh 
and Eighth Street sides of the building. A separate 
battery of elevators will serve the retail departments 
and the offices. 

The building was designed by Charles Wheeler 
Nicol, Chicago architect, and W. L. Yokom, Inc., has 
the general contract for erection. 

An idea of the magnitude of the building can be 
seen from the fact that six carloads of cement mixed 
into concrete and ninety-eight tons of steel reinforcing 
rods were used to construct the underground founda- 
tions for the north half of the building. In excavating 
for this section of the building more than 20,000 yards 
of earth were removed, the earth being used to form a 
fill for additional dock facilities at the municipal 1 river 
and rail terminal. 





European Display Bodies 
(Continued from page 18) 

Nurnberg Club: Chairman, Konrad Michael, Nurnberg, 
Meuschelstrasse 65, 1; business manager, Fritz Guttendorfer, 
Nurnberg, Muggenhofer Strasse 82. 

Rostock Club: Chairman, Display Manager Otto Fabert; 
business manager Paul Reichardt, Rostock i, Mecklenburg, 
Buchbinderstrasse 27. 

Schwerin Club: Chairman, Ewald Laudahn, Schwerin; 
business manager, Emil Brinkmann, Schwerin i. Mecklenburg, 
Klosterstrasse 11, 1. 

Stettin Club: Chairman, Herbert Kellenberg, Stettin; busi- 
ness manager, Kurt Zielinski, Stettin, Gustav-Adolf-Str. 14. 

Guben Club: Chairman, Carl Heinz Jahnke; business man- 
ager, Walter M. Hausler, Kastaniengraben 23. 

Forst Club: Chairman, Alfred Zacharias; business man- 
ager, L. Fisch, Bahnhofstrasse 87. 

AUSTRIA 

The Bund Oéesterreicher Schaufenster Dekorateure, for- 
merly in alliance with the Austrian Association of Advertis- 
ing Men withdrew from this association in the fall of 1928 
and set up a separate organization. Chiefly concerned with 
the displaymen of Vienna and the neighboring cities, it is 
doing splendid missionary work among the windowmen of 
Jugo-Slavia and Hungary. Close relations are maintained 
with the German and Czecho-Slovak associations. The offi- 
cial organ is “Schaufenster und Dekoration,” a neatly printed 
monthly, with text in German and English. 

Officers are: President, Josef Mather, decorator for the 
firm of H. S. Schein; vice-president and general manager, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Merchants—picture your store with the 
attractive front shown below. Picture 
it standing among the old-fashioned 
fronts that line your block...a fashion 
beacon...a display of style...a prom- 
ise of attractive service and quality 
merchandise within. 


Hundreds... perhaps thousands of 
shoppers pass your store each day. 
They have money to spend. Your invi- 
tation to them should be nothing short 
of the best. 

Let us build’ you a smart, convincing 
invitation to the cash of your community. 
The experience of our nationally known 
organization of store front specialists is 
available to any merchant, large or small. 
A request brings valuable information. 
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Kawneer 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., 2208 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
Send FREE Book, ‘‘Modern Store Fronts for 
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Displaydom’s Episodes 


ITH the introduction of a counter mirror designed and 
finished in the modern tone, Or’egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, makes their bow as creators of unusual 
store equipment to aid in the sale of modern merchandise. 
Or’egon’s purpose is to select display equipment constantly 
used and to glorify it by creating and designing fixtures to do 
the “usual” in an “unusual” manner. Displaymen’s thoughts 
can be developed by their specialists and perfected for any 
special purpose. Modern finishing in copper, brass, silver. 
gold, and chromium will be a feature of this organization. 
Their mirrors are already being used by McCreery Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wm. Taylor Son & Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and a number of other leading establishments 
which realize the importance of modernizing counter display 
equipment in tune with the remainder of the store. 





The new Or’egon counter mirror. 


An unusual feature of the Or’egon mirror is the size, which 
is generous, 10x20 inches, and supported by a strong but beau- 
tifully finished protecting back. 

Mr. Karol Williams of the Or'’egon staff is highly en- 
thusiastic over the plans for 1930 and wishes to express ap- 
preciation for the reception given their initial effort. 





* keeping with a custom observed for several years, the 

Fisher Display Service, Chicago, IIl., tendered a Christ- 
mas party to members of the headquarters staff, and window 
trimmers. The affair was staged at the Bismark Hotel on 
December 24 with all employes and principals in attendance, 
including: Mr. and Mrs. Sol Fisher, Mr, and Mrs. Irving 
Fisher, Hack Fisher, W. R. Buell, Mrs. Emily Cohn, Miss 
Theresa Streicher, Miss Ida Woloshin, Miss Dorothy Rosen 
and Mrs. Rose Rossoff. 

The list of trimmers consisted of Messrs. Balk, Blythe, 
Burda, Crothers, Davidson, E. Fette, E. Gilligan, W. Gilli- 
gan, Gottdener, Graham, Hadac, Hachenbroch, Hiller, Hoff- 
man, Isenberg, Bolcki, Jones, A. Kopp, J. Kopp, Landsberg, 
Langer, Lebovitz, Levin, Mahoney, Marcus, Persson, Thayer, 
Wagner, Wiczer, Zawacki and Zimmerman. 

The invited guests were: J. Duncan Williams, Chicago 
representative of “DISPLAY WORLD”; H. M. McDermott, 
A. Kennedy Jr., Pincus Cohn, Max Landsberg and Misses 
Frances Tobias, Deana Osmensky and Hannah Williams. 

The main events of the day were two raffles. The first 
was a Majestic radio, and two cash prizes. The second was 


a Victor Portable Victrola, given by the Chicago Talking 
Machine Company, and two cash prizes. 

The results of the first were: First prize, S. Levin, Majes- 
tic radio; second prize, S. Gottdener, $18.00; third prize, A. 
Kopp, $12.00. + ° 

In the second J. Hoffman won the Victor Victrola; H. 
Blythe the $8.00 second prize, and B. Langer the $4.00, third 
prize. 

It was truly a Christmas party, as each employe was 
happy to receive a gift package composed of items received 
from firms for which the service has worked. The Fisher 
organization takes this opportunity of thanking the following 
companies for contributing to the Christmas gift package: 

The Armand Company, Bayer Aspirin Company, Bristol 
Myers Company, California Crushed Fruit Corporation, Clic- 
quot Club Company, Coca-Cola Company, Johnson & John- 
son, Kolynos Company, Pinaud, Inc., C. H. Phillips Chemical 
Company, Smith Brothers, Lucky Strike Cigarettes, Sterling 
Products, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Scholl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Frederick Stearns & Co., Van Ess Laboratories, Vadsco 
Sales Corporation, Williams Shaving Cream, Wrigley-Phar- 
maceutical Company, W. F. Young, Inc., Camel Cigarettes 
and Raleigh Cigarettes. 

A two-pound box of candy was given to each employee 
by the Fisher Display Service. Table favors were furnished 
through the courtesy of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Cigars were supplied through the courtesy of the 
American Tissue Mills. 

The luncheon was followed by dancing, the music being 
furnished by a group of trimmers. 

A good time was enjoyed by all and the party lasted 
until 5 p. m, 
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ies view of the fact you recently published, at our request 

a letter from this association to Mr. J. H. Everetts, presi- 
dent of the I. A. D. M., regarding the 1930 convention,” says 
I. L. Bradford, secretary of the National Display Equipment 
Association. “We take pleasure in submitting a letter we 
have received from the I. A. D. M. office which indicates the 
amicable closing of the discussion. We ask that you publish 
this letter also, in justice to all interested.” The letter re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 


Irving L. Bradford, Secretary, 

National Display Equipment Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 
178 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, III. 


Dear Mr. Bradford: 


This communication has been delayed pending the receipt 
of executive replies to a questionnaire concerning 1930 I. A. 
D. M. Convention matters. However, complete responses are 
not yet available. 


At this time I am pleased to express the gratification of 
the I. A. D. M. executive officers and the association in gen- 
eral for the spirit of cooperation characteristic of the directors 
of the National Display Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
on the occasion of the joint meeting held at the I. A. D 
office on December 16. 

The action of your group in accepting the proposals of 
President J. H. Everetts assures us that the 1930 Convention 
and Exposition will be successful and that the mutual coopera- 
tion manifested for more than a quarter of a century will be 
continued with, I sincerely trust, greater benefits to I. A. D. 
M. men and members of the display industrial group. 

Under the accepted proposal the Manufacturers’ Exposition 
will be confined to room exhibits in 1930 and the exhibiting 
manufacturers and jobbers will be charged double occupancy 
plus an additional amount equal to twice or double the double 
occupancy rate. 

It is further agreed to call all convention sessions to order 
at 9:30 o’clock a. m. and conclude such sessions at 2 o’clock 
p. m., thus providing greater opportunity for exposition review. 

More complete plans of convention and exposition will be 
available in a few days folowing acceptance of the convention 
hotel contract and it will be my pleasure to contact you as 
soon as this important matter is consummated. 

Sincerely and cordially, 
(Signed) J. W. FOLEY, 
Executive Director, I. A. D. M. 


January, 1930 
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Throngs Attest Power of Spectacles 


(Continued from page 48) 





Logically the jubilee called for a birthday cake. Here 
it is, glistening with electric candles. 


of the great inventar proved one of the most powerful 
parts of the entire battery. Crowds gathered about it 
shortly after it was unveiled, and throughout the period 
of continuance it retained the same magnetism. 
Another powerful attraction was “From Genesis to 
Golden Jubilee,” which was primarily a huge black 
screen to which was attached an impressive number of 
lamps. Most of these were styles in current use for 
for the manifold purposes of industry, decoration, the 
theatre, and traffic. But at the base, in an oval, cut off 
from the remainder of the screen by a thin metal bor- 
der, was a collection of old lamps dating back to the 
beginning of manufacture. In the foreground were 
three plateaus showing collections of candles and lamps 
antedating electrical illumination. ; 


A birthday cake crested with electric candles, a 
huge revolving bulb, and a fountain with sprays of 
glittering lamps, were other members of the series that 
riveted attention. 


These windows were some of the most remarkable 
displays ever produced in St. Louis for any occasion 
that I can recollect. They were truly different from 
the general run of poster, painted or cut-out displays. 
Compliments poured in from people in all walks of life. 
Time after time I was requested by visitors, many of 
them workers in the display field, to put on my hat and 
go outside to hear the crowds’ comments. While I 
could not give the time to do this, I got many opportu- 
nities to enjoy these compliments, which is a greater 
reward than the personal satisfaction in “putting the 
job over.” 


Most of the work was our own handicraft, and the 
whole front was decorated at a surprisingly low cost. 
The highest price item was the wax figure, which we, 
of course, purchased. It took us six months to plan 
the displays and six weeks to build them. And this 
fairly heavy task was accomplished without any inter- 
ruptions to our usual work. 





LAWRENCE VISITS THE ANTIPODES 
Ernest A. Lawrence, display manager for the Standard 
Furniture Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, has left for a 
trip to Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia. 
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The well lighted, attractively ar- 
ranged Window Display is one of 
the most forceful selling factors 
for January and February sales. 
Better light means increased sales 
and bigger profits for the entire 
store. 


Sterling 
Flood-O-Lite, Jr. 


For Spot and Flood Lighting 
certain units of a window dis- 
play or a particular section of 
the window. Furnished com- 
plete with col- 


or-lite attach- +] ‘2 


ments, ready to 
plug in, price, 


REFLECTOR &- Mansfacturers 


Engineers FLEUMINATING CO. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
1403 W-JACKSON BLYD- CHICAGO-U-F-A 
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The Psychological Effects of Color 


(Continued from page 53) 





this type of individual you may always be friendly 
unless this seeming sociability should invite familiarity. 
It is at this point an understanding could be had with- 
out mincing words. Be careful in business and pleasure 
that you do not overstep the bounds of good judgment 
and propriety in dealing with this type of individual. 
These persons like to be leaders and at the same time 
desire that their followers be not inferiors. You would 
lose cast when doing business with one of this type if 
you were to assume the attitude of inferiority. 

The color red, reduced to its fineness, or a pale pink, 
is one of the tints that might inspire a person to write 
sonnets of love and passion, and to carry his decora- 
tions and dress to a fanciful degree bordering upon the 
ornate. Pink denotes love of the animate more than 
love of the inanimate, and a sense of living in a float- 
ing sphere of ecstasy, avoiding the burden and worry 
of responsibility; musically inclined and with artistic 
temperament; lovers of the fancy with a hatred of 
detail. “Pink” girls are good clerks but poor stenog- 
raphers; good cooks but not good housekeepers. 

It seems to be one of the traits of nature that few 
are fond of purple used- in any great quantity. This 
is a color that is not a favorite to any extent either in 
the dress, for decorating or for display. There are good 
and sufficient reasons for this, all of which have been 
fully explained in preceding chapters, so I feel there is 
little I could add here. Tints of purple, such as orchid 
and the light lavenders, are colors of brilliant mentality, 
of unsatisfied desires, longings and desire to delve into 
the realm of ghosts and spooks. It is a color that never 
seems to fill the requirements or to complete a satis- 
faction. 

The foregoing will give you some idea of the psycho- 
logical effect of color, or, rather, the tendencies and 
desires of persons who are particularly fond of any one 
particular color. The method of figuring colors, as 
taught in these chapters, from their vibratory speeds, is 
absolute science. The psychological effect of colors has 
been arrived at by close study and observation, and the 
points herein stated are the general average. However, 
there are exceptions to all rules. In a great many cases 
fondness for certain colors, and especially the prefer- 
ence by the young and growing child, reflects nature, 
thrusts forward certain vibratory elements that are de- 
velopment, correction of some unnatural condition that 
nature, in its infinity, is endeavoring to overcome. This 
fancy on the child’s part is not a permanent like. On 
the other hand,-it is for the older person who has 
reached the mature age and who is fond of a particular 
color that this discourse is especially befitting. 

The duller the intellect the greater is the desire for 
things that are glossy. The things having the higher 
polish are the most fascinating. The mind of the child 
is not supposed to equal that of the adult, and children, 
as a rule, prefer bright toys. As they develop they lose 
some of that desire for things brilliant and prefer the 
softness of things subdued and replace brilliance with 
balance. To help the student to read the character or 


personalities of different persons, this matter of “shine” 
or “gloss” is a veritable telltale or intelligence test. It 
can hardly be considered an intelligence test, either, but 
rather a test.of intellectual refinement. 

I knew a family of Cherokee Indians who had all 
the means to acquire all of the educational advantages 
which the colleges of the world might offer. They were 
superior in intellect and constructive thought to many 
of their Anglo-Saxon neighbors. At the same time 
their abode was gaudy and their dress glistening and 
jewels dazzling. This did not in any way prove that 
they were dumb, or that the intellect had been stifled, as 
their lives and accomplishments proved otherwise. It 
did show, however, that, in spite of the educational ac- 
quirements, there was still lacking that intellectual 
refinement which an Englishman would say “comes 
from breeding only.” There was that one little thing 
that harks back to the days of savagery. So I might 
say that, from my personal observations and experience, 
those preferring the most brilliant, glossy finishes are 
usually lacking in mental polish. This seems to be one 
of the traits of nature to even up the score and bring 
things to a state of equanimity. 


F the student will read, reread and study the prin- 
ciples as explained under this caption he will soon 
be able to ascertain the character and disposition of 
individuals with a degree of exactness and to judge 
their likes and dislikes in a way that will be a surprise 
and revelation to him. When one has acquired a desire 
for things that are decidedly glossy, you can generally 
presume that along with this will be the appreciation 
for music of the same character. To fit this type of 
personality, the decorations must conform to this liking. 
It is the art of the interior decorator, stylist, display- 
man, etc., to learn all of these things and fit colorings 
and furnishings to this personality, satisfying every 
fancy and whim. At the same time the work that is 
turned out must be in harmony, having the proper bal- 
ance and be a thing of beauty. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION PLANS PROGRESSING 

The Shreveport Display Directors’ Association have again 
resumed their regular meetings which were discontinued 
during the busy holiday season and is again hard at work 
making preparations for the first annual southern convention 
that is to be held in Shreveport May 5, 6, and 7. 

At their last meeting, January 8 at the Y. M. C. A., C. W. 
Longwill, secretary-manager of the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce, assured them that the local chamber was ready 
to help in any way possible in putting on the southern con- 
vention. The local club in turn pledged its support to the 
Chamber of Commerce and the advertising of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, which appears locally in the near 
future, sponsored by the chamber. Each member will put in 
a special window display. 

President E. Ted Joyce, who has been in the hospital re- 
covering from an appendix operation, is doing nicely and 
will soon be out and on the job again. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce have come forward 
with their support for the convention. We are awaiting word 
from the local display clubs of the south and are looking to 
them for 100 per cent support to the association, 
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Spring Openings Looming Up 
(Continued from page 40) 
HE spring backgrounds at Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. were strikingly smart and attractive. At least 
a third of the center space of the background was 
occupied by a five-wing screen made of framework 
covered with rough woven fibre resembling matting. 
This had been treated with iridescent colors in green, 





Glimpses of the galaxy of windows which appeared 

during Marshall Field’s spring opening; though marked 

by Egyptian influence, they were ultra-modern in treat- 
ment and colar. 


gold and silver tones. The center panel, slightly 
wider than the other four, acted as a piece de resist- 
ance for original oil paintings, console mirrors, sup- 
plemented with console tables and chairs upon which 
related items of the major display were attractively 
arranged. 

The balance of the background wall and the two 
end walls were covered with biack velvet curtains 
hung in pinch-pleat style. The floors were covered 
with black carpets. 

This background color scheme lent itself particu- 
larly well to the bright and colorful costumes and 
accessories being shown in these windows. 

Another feature of the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
windows was the new figures. Whether these were 
bought outright or whether they had been worked 
over in a new finish to simulate the chamois figure 
was difficult to determine. However, they were among 
the best models observed in Chicago windows. 
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PRINCIPLES 
OF 
WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


with more 
, effective 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


Regardless of what you are selling, window displays correctly 
used will help you sell more! This book tells you how. It 
gives a wealth of profit-boosting “knacks” and “know-hows” 
for making windows really sell. 


Principles of 
Window Display 


By JAMES H. PICKEN 
Lecturer in Advertising, School of Commerce, Northwesterr. University 
436 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 





Sage sales psychology of display is combined with practical methods 
ef procedure to form a complete handbook of window display for 
the retailer, manufacturer and advertising man. Demonstrated ideas 
and proved plans master window-dressers the country over have found 
profitable have been: collected by the author and presented in clear, 
concise form in this book. You.are told how to dress windows that 
attract and draw sales your way; how to select the goods to feature; 
how to arrange merchandise; how to construct the background; how to 
use manufacturers’ display helps; how to use light, color, movement 
and other attention devices—to mention but a few of the many aspects 
of window display practice treated:in this book. It will help you -to 
turn your window space into an active, profit-contributing part of your 
business. 


846 Display Selling Plans 


Chapter 9. Manufacturers’ 

1. The Retail Selling Display Helps. 
Problem. 10. Fixtures. 

2. The Store Window. 11. Lighting. 

3. Advertising and 12. Attentiun Values 


Window Display. . : 
13. Selling Values. 





4. Principles of Effec- % 

tive Window Dis- 14. Types of Window 

plays. Displays. , 
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A huge replica of the Kolster radio dial prepared 
by Edgar Lysgaard, Associated Display Service, 
San Francisco, for the city’s recent Radio Show. 


“We have been in business here for two years, during 
which time our volume has maintained a steady growth,” 
says S. G. Trueblood, manager of the Roanoke Window 
Display Service, Roanoke, Va. “It has been our pleasure 
to kandle contracts during that time from some twenty-five 
national manufacturers. We specialize on crepe paper back- 
grounds end do not tinker with the many allied lines such as 
show card work, etc. During the two years of our business 
a conservative estimate would be that we have handled 80 
per cent of the crepe paper windows that have been installed, 
the other 20 per cent having been done by a few “price- 
cutters.” 

“Some of the contracts with which we have been favored 
are: Chesterfield, Old Gold, Lucky Strike and Three King 
cigarettes; Velvet and Granger smoking tobacco; Muriel, 
Rocky Ford, Philadelphia Handmade, Havana _ Ribbon, 
Cortez, La Palina, Girard, Chancellor,, Roi Tan and King 
Edward cigars; E. R. Squibb & Sons products, B. C. Remedy, 
Digestans, Feen-a-Mint, Nu-Grape sodas, Bayer’s Aspirin, 
Fletcher’s Castoria, Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia, Kilmer’s 
Swamp Root, Dethol, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Pluto Water, 
Gem and Eveready Razors, Kolynos Tooth Paste and many 
small local accounts. Several of the above accounts are for 
monthly installations, others being quarterly, semi-annually 
and annually. Only about ten of them are active at this time. 





The display department of the Advo System, Hartford, 
Conn., has been revamped following a change in the per- 
sonnel, brought about by the retirement of Rene C. Tremblay, 
who had been in charge of installations. Mr. Tremblay has 
launched a new service under the title of the Rene Window 
Display Service. 

“We will bring out something new for the manufacturer 
in window material,” he declares in a recent letter. “We will 
produce material for the particular store that wants better 
window displays. At present we are creating and installing 
a line of backgrounds, automobile show room settings and 
other different displays for all types of stores. We manu- 
facture all displays in Formica, Textone and paper, also at 
the same time the usual crepe paper trims for the advertisers, 
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Notes from the 


Display Services 


“The RENE service, with its complete staff will have a 
standing of fifteen years of experience in window display 
work, known to the dealers in this territory for their good 
work and service and also endorsed by the Hartford Times, 
Connecticut’s leading newspaper. 

“We are starting the new year with a number of local 
stores for a window service for one year and will also cover 
the State of Connecticut, installing displays for the Diamond 
Bottling Company of Waterbury, Conn., manufacturers of 
Diamond Dry Ginger Ale.” 





The Sun Advertising Company of Oakland, Calif., is a 
state-wide organization handling 90 per cent of the installa- 
tions made by local manufacturers and in addition installing 
displays tor quite a number of the national advertisers, such 
as: 

Chesterfield, Old Gold and Raleigh cigarettes; Cremo, 
Roi Tan, Optimo, Aurelia, Corina and Webster cigars; Bunte 
and Hoffman candies; Feen-a-mint, Pond Cold Cream, Ar- 
mand, Max Factor, Bayer Aspirin, California Fig Syrup, 
Cascaret, Midol, Castoria, Danderine, Phillip’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, Cod Liver Oil, Aspergum and Picot Grape Salts drugs. 

“We will close the year with a total of over 50,000 installa- 
tions, and our prospects for 1930 even look brighter,” says 
Manager F, M. Archer. 





O. C. MacLeod, proprietor of MacLeod Studios, New 
York City, creators of “master” window displays and -deco- 
rations, has been retained by the Lockwood Brackett Com- 
pany of Boston as window display counsel for their sales- 
men. Under the arrangement which has been made, Mac- 
Leod will contribute a monthly letter on window advertising 
to the house organ of the company. He attended the or- 
ganization’s twenty-first sales convention at the Engineers’ 
Club in Boston on December 28, as a guest speaker. 





The Pueblo Display Service covers Colorado Springs 
every fourteen days and all surrounding territory upon re- 
quest. Some of the contracts served since starting in busi- 
ness are: Window Advertising, Inc., Coca Cola Company, 
American Safety Razor Corporation, Nehi, Polar Ice Cream, 
Morton Salt Company, M. J. B. Coffee, Sparton Radio, 
Schrafft’s Candy, Boyer Company, Parke Davis Company. 





BIRMINGHAM DISPLAYMEN FETE COWGILL 


The Birmingham Association of Displaymen held a lunch- 
eon recently in honor of their president, Eugene S. 
Cowgill, who is leaving to assume his duties in a much 
larger capacity with Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Immediately following the luncheon Mr. Cowgill was pre- 
sented with a beautiful double faced cameo ring: as a token 
of friendship and respect by the members. Mr. Cowgill made 
a very nice talk in which he expressed his regret at being 
forced to leave the Birmingham association and especially 
the many personal friends that he has made here. 

Every one present gave short talks in which they wished 
Mr. Cowgill the very best of luck in his new undertaking. It 
was then decided that a regular meeting would be called again 
soon, and with many good wishes to Mr. Cowgill the meeting 
adjourned, 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohie 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 
Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 

Wilson, Manager 


S. R. 
I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 
and Surrounding Territory 
Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 














DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 

of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 


TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 


2526 Nicollet Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 


17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 9439 
Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 











Minneapolis, Minn. 








Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 








Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Put an Extra Touch on Backgrounds 


Why Be Content With Color of Design of Your Stock When a Bit of 
Embellishment Will Give It Startling Novelty? 


By RAY E. DARLIN. . 


Designer and Letterer, Toledo, Ohio 


Y the use of hand-made ,backgrounds, instead 
of depending on the maffufacturer’s, work, 
attractive and practical cards? can be*created. 
Every card writer can well afford to spend 

plenty of time in developing his ability to create unusual 
backgrounds ; there is frequent use for them, and a well- 








re 


has caused: more denfatid for this sort of work. The 
artist who can handlé‘itCorrectly will be “on top.” 
‘Several suggestions are offered in the plate on this 
page; for instance, in the card “Hose” :weihave a dia- 
mohd shape panel, with the background ‘céverét’ with 
small colored diamonds; another is the “Dress Sale” 


























The decoration or background of the lettering “makes” the message of these attractive Darlin designs. 


lettered card can be easily ruined by the use of a gro- 
tesque background. 

As a matter of fact, tooimany men depend entirely 
upon the board just as it comes from the manufac- 
turer. By doing this their cards are rendered ordinary. 
If you prefer something différent, try to design a few 
boards with your own original ideas. Doing this, you 
will be surprised at the number of striking backgrounds 
that can be made. When these are:lettered you will 
have show cards that “talk.” 

I like to encourage more serious study of the possi- 
bilities of backgrounds. The coming of modern design 


——_ _— we =e 


card, showing how the background was worked out 
very successfully. 

The color combinations for the cards in the plate 
are as follows: 

“Smart Silk Ties.” Maroon cardboard. Large 
lettering is in cream. Small lettering is in very light 
green. Rules are red-orange. Decorations are in ver- 
milion and dark red. 

“Portable Electric.” The card stock is in seafoam . 
green. All lettering is black or very dark blue. Deco- 
rations are light blue with an edge of lavender. 

“Pants’ ’is a midnight blue board. The display line 
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and the price are in red-orange. Small lettering is 
white, while the rules and outlines are in medium blue. 

“Dress Sale.” This can be made on a white card 
with the background painted in a very light gray. All 
lettering is black. The price’can be outlined with ver- 
milion, while the rules are light green. 

“Style Hits.” Here I used a buff card with all 
brown lettering, shaded with very light green. Circles 
were lined with red-orange. The background was light 
tan. 

“Hosiery.” This is a coral board. The word 
“Hosiery” is white; all other lettering is black. Rules 
are red-orange, while the background is yellow-orange. 

“One Dollar Down” is a maroon card, with the 
circles painted in shades of orange and red. Lettering, 
all cream. 

“Hose.” This is a red card with black diamonds. 
Rules are red-orange, lettering all white. 





American Display Bodies 
(Continued from page 15) 
SAGINAW, FLINT AND BAY CITY, MICH. 

The Saginaw Valley Display Men’s Club: President, Geo. 
W. Hubbard, M. W. Tanner Company; vice-president, Thos. 
Utterbach, Warrick Bros., Flint; secretary, T. J. Po/tras, 
Heavenrich Bros. Company. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Salt Lake City Display Men’s Association: President, 
Wallace Nyeberg; vice-president, G. M. Heppler; secretary, 
W. R. Ashby, Zion’s Cooperative Merc.; treasurer, G, T. 
Llewellyn. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Seattle Display Men’s Club: President, Fred J. Port- 
mann, Turrell Shoe Company; vice-president, Wally King, 
Cheasty’s, Inc.; secretary, R. A. Apple, Walk-Over Boot Shop. 





SHARON, PA. 

Sharon Association of Display Men: President, Fred. A. 
McIntyre, Smith Shoe Company; vice-president, Michael 
Novak, Lavine Clothing Store, Farrell, Pa.; secretary, L. R. 
James, Penn-Ohio System; treasurer, Marvin Greenlund, 
First National Bank. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Shreveport Display Directors’ Association: President, E. 
Ted Joyce, M. Levy Company, Inc., vice-president, W. L. 
McCurry, Hearne D. G. Company, Ltd.; secretary-treasurer, 
T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Company, Ltd. 





ATLANTA, GA. 

Southeastern Displaymen’s Club: President, John Mackey, 
M. Rich & Bros.; vice-president, E. B. Kantor, The Globe; 
secretary, I. M. Johnson; treasurer, George Brearer, J. M. 
High Company. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 
Spokane Display Men’s Club: President, Cy Hawver, 
Tull & Gibbs; secretaty-treasurer, V. E. Linden, R. J. Hurd 
& Co. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. i 

St. Louis Display Men’s Club: President, Edward H. 
Lamprich, Kline’s; first vice-president, M. Wullschleger, 
Rothschild-Greenfield Company; second vice-president, Karl 
Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller; third vice-president, J. Doran, 
Laclede Gas & Light Company; secretary, Sidney Durham, 
Steinberg’s; treasurer; Syl Rieser, Laclede Gas & Light 
Company. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Mr. Martin says: 


“ ” 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT.OFF. 


BRUSHES ano- SUPPLIES 


fill the bill 


Mr. Martin, one of the 
most’ successful _ de- 
signers and card writers in the 
country, and author of Martin’s 
“Book of Layouts,” has used ‘Perfect 
Stroke” Brushes for years. Read Mr. Mar- 
tin’s interesting letter reproduced above. 


Here’s another letter from a card writer 
and sign painter who has found perfect 
brush satisfaction in Daily’s “Perfect 
Stroke” Brushes. Another “Perfect Stroke” 
booster added to my long list of satisfied 
customers ... customers who find that 
“Perfect Stroke” Brushes “fill the bill.” 


Would you like to try these brushes that 
find such universal favor? Let me send 
you my Catalog of “Perfect Stroke” 
Brushes and Supplies. You'll find it a 
mighty handy little book to have around. 
Just send me the coupon and I’ll send you 
one of my new 1930 Catalogs by return 
mail, explaining all about “Perfect Stroke” 
Brushes and all my other supplies. Why 
not enjoy complete brush satisfaction right 


Bet L Daily 
he House of Pertect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
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Here’s the Coupon—Where’s Your Pencil? 


BERT L. DAILY, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your 1930 Catalog of “‘Perfect Stroke” Brushes 
and Supplies. % 
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Mr. Stoick is not a professional card writer and 

knows no hard and fast rules. This green-bordered 

airbrushed card with two color contrasts indicates 
what can be done by the self-trained man. 


N these days, when so much is said about “effi- 
ciency” that the phrase has almost lost its 
entire meaning, it is worth while noting that 
an efficient show card is a “silent salesman.” 

What a show card must do is “stop the feet and start 
the mind.” To do this it must be neat and attractive, 
just enough so to gain the audience so much desired by 
all retailers. 


Almost every successful business man has a broad 
and sound understanding of his business. He knows 
why people buy his product; he knows what his com- 
petitors are doing; he can give his advertising depart- 
ment or agency countless valuable suggestions. There 
are many executives who have a wonderful advertising 
sense. They both conceive and articulate sound, pro- 
ductive advertising thoughts, not only as they create 
fundamental campaign themes, but their copy and art 
suggestions are valuable. Unfortunately, however, a 
big percentage of this valuable material is kept stored 
away where no one benefits by it. Get your ideas on 
paper and give us all a chance. 


To my way of thinking, the druggist is the best off 
when he does business just like other live-wire, present- 
day merchants. He is best off when he conducts his 
store as a top-notch, regulation store, and not as a store 
that has some freakish features. And he is best off 
when he goes after business in just the same way that 
other present-day enterprising stores in other lines are 
doing. All of which indicates, to my mind, that the 
logical thing for the druggist to do in building business 
is to “get into the window and stay there.” 


We can’t afford to put a man out to punch door- 
bells and ask housewives to buy soap and cosmetics 
from us, and direct mail advertising is too restricted 
and too much bother for us to use. So about the only 
thing worth while left for us to do is dress up our show 
windows just as attractively as possible and put in some 
show cards that will, as I said before, “stop the feet and 
start the mind’ ’and watch for results. 


I believe that one of the best reputations that a drug 
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Stop ‘the Feet and 


Start the Mind 


That's the Purpose of a Good Show Card and 
the Service It Confers Upon the Drug Store 


By R. L. STOICK 


Display Manager, Southside Pharmacy, 
Missoula, Mont. 


store can have is to have a reputation for being a store 
that does things. People always like stores that “do 
things,” and they give the bulk of their patronage to 
such stores. People, nowadays, like to deal with live- 
wire stores, and they size up the liveness of a store not 
only by the goods it carries, its general appearance and 
its service, but also by the things it does. 

So now we have it—we know what is to be done 
and you, behind the counter, are going to do it. Less 
than a year ago I used this same expression about show 
card writing that is running through your very mind 
now—‘‘Oh, I can’t do that”—and if I hadn’t opened the 
window, “thrown out my chest’’ and made up my mind 
to try I would still be ina rut. But now, with less than 
a year at show card writing, I am at the point where I 
am going to get better and better every day, and you, 
fellow-business man, can do the same. 

Oh, how I wish I could walk into your store today 
and take you by the collar and lead you to the desk and 
make you start sign lettering, and how I regret that 
some one didn’t do the same thing to me long ago. But, 
after twelve years in the drug game, I finally woke up. 


HE best advertising trump card a drug store has is 
the window. This is a kind of advertising which 
costs practically nothing except time and patience, and 
which can and should be made to yield large, handsome 





While this card is not as ornate as that above, it is 
attractive and scored good business results, 
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returns. The man who does not realize this is simply 
a back number of the worst moss-grown variety. 

True, the passerby glances at a window merely a 
fraction of a second, an exceedingly short period in 
which to catch and hold his attention. You have your 
display so arranged that he can get vour story at a 
glance. He may see one article immediately, and, even 
though he may not need it at the time, when he does he 
will remember having seen it in your window. 

Never put in a display that is “good enough.’ It 
should always be the best you can do. Remember that 
in your windows you have a chance to go right out into 
the street, button-hole the passerby and tell him of 
something you sell ,and so please him, that he will re- 
member who you are and get the inspiration to buy. 
It’s a fine opportunity ; don’t miss it. 

Having won several window display contests, as 
well as prizes on floats and original decorations, I am 
in a position to give a few pointers on the work. First 
of all, don’t think that in order to have a good display 
you must have the window loaded with merchandise. 
The Interstate Commerce Association, Minneapolis, 
awarded me first prize for a window of copper carbo- 
nate as a smut preventative for wheat, and I dare say 
there wasn’t even as much as a dummy package in the 
window. 


HE back of the window was first well decorated 

with crepe paper and then a neat shelf was placed 

full length of the window, and on this shelf from left 
to right were the following: 


Number 1. A miniature basket full of wheat with 
sign, “One Bushel Wheat.” 

Number 2.—Sign, “Plus.” 

Number 3. Two-ounce glass full of powdered dealt: 
with sign, “Two Ounces Copper Carbonate.” (Note: 
“You can fool some of the people,” etc.) 

Number 4. Sign, “Plus.” 

Number 5. A miniature mixing machine with sign, 
“Mixing Machine.” 

Number 6. Sign, “Equals.” 

Number 7.—Money bag stuffed with paper, with 


sign, ‘$$$$$$$.” 

In the background was a large sign, “Think, Farmer, 
Think,” and in the foreground was a jar full of smut 
wheat with a sign, “Prevent This.”’ 

Another display which drew a check from the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company last July was very plain, 
with a sign, “You’re Not Two-Faced—Save the One 
You Have.” 

A window displaying a Majestic radio had a large 
sign, “Mighty Monarch of the Air,” and directly behind 
the radio was a vacuum cleaner motor forcing colorful 
balloons into the air: 

A good stunt is to place a vacuum cleaner motor 
cut of sight in the bottom of your window, leaving only 
a hole where the air comes through. If.a celluloid ball 
about eight inches in diameter is placed in the air it will 
rise about four feet high and remain there, only to keep 
revolving, and a sign on the ball will be read by more 
people than a dozen stationary signs. 

Always try and have action in a window whenever 
you can, and don’t forget the price tags. 
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WHITE BOARDS for 
CLEARANCE SALES 


We make fine white cardboards, coated 
alike on both sides, for your two-way 
cards on counters, and bargain tables. 


CHIMATCO BLANKS 


The light weight is No. 82 
The heavy weight is No. 85 


white surfaces on two 
sides for speedy pen 
and brush lettering. 


Both weights are stiff, 
substantial, boards 
with velvety, brilliant 


4 Chimatco Blanks Are Priced Low 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Creators of the Finer Cardboard Products 











@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM $75 UP. 


Send for booklet and catalog of 
the finest projectors made. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O 

















The WOLD---Really a “BETTER AIR BRUSH” 


“TYPE A-2-N” 












Ask About 
the 
1930 
Wold Air Tip and Cap Instantly 
Brushes Interchangeable— 


Without Tools— 
Result: Perfect Centering—Perfect Line and Spray 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Thoma Glove Form 


Ideal for Displaying Gloves—at 

13 in. Gauntlet and 24 in. Opera 
Plain, Stained, Enameled Finishes. 
Write for Circular Matter and Prices 


THOMA GLOVE FORM 
570 Seventh Ave., Suite 1101, New York City 
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BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 








BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organ?fzation for Chicage and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and~general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co.. 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 


cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 11th St. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 


LeCoss, general manager. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 1920 Vliet St. 
Largest in Wisconsin. Responsible, efficient, organized. Personal 


supervision. 
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NEW JERSEY-—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
pe have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Okiahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
Fagg New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan DispJay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





_ SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 








Doings Among Displaymen 


Roy Larson, display manager for the T. S. Martin Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa, has made a good record for this 
company since assuming management of its display depart- 
ment. Formerly with the Young Quinlan Company, Min- 
neapolis, as first assistant, where he spent two years as first 
assistant, he has been in his present position three years and 
has aided in maintaining his store’s reputation as one of the 
finest houses located in cities of the size in the country. 


Lillian Beckett, formerly with the William Filene Son’s 
Company, Boston, as stylist, has been appointed to a similar 
position with the R. H. White Company, where she will 
specialize in apparel, furnishings and allied subjects. 





Edward S. Arkow for four years, display manager for 
Arnold Constable & Co., New York City, has announced his 
resignation effective January 15. Before joining the Fifth 
Avenue store, Arkow operated a studio and was also con- 
nected with an advertising agency. He has won a reputa- 
tion as an advocate of refined modernism. 


Resignation of Miss E. Gardner as stylist of small wares 
and piece goods for the William Hengerer Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been announced. Relinquishment of the position 
will be followed by its abolition. 





Harry Hook, formerly with the Chevy Chase Hat Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the Hollywood Hat Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as stylist in charge of manufacturing, and 
general designer. 





Leslie Wall, who has been stylist for men’s apparel for 
the Hahn Department Stores, Inc., New York chain, has re- 
signed. He will be succeeded by Miss A. Barre, who for- 
merly styled boy’s clothing, 





Lawrence Gaston, formerly assistant displayman at Mc- 
Alpin’s, Cincinnati, has assumed management of the display 
department of .Kline’s, Cincinnati, succeeding Roland White- 
man, who has entered a different field. 





Great progress is being made by the Southern Display 
Men’s Association, which was formed in Tyler, Texas, by 
displaymen of several southern cities on November 24, 1929. 
Membership has more than doubled within the last month. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
N. Glantz & Son, 289 Bowery, New York City. 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. : 
Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AIR BRUSH STENCILS 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. ‘ 
AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ART NOVELTIES 
The Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works 
Co., 2941 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ART PANELS 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
House of Screens, 110 West Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 
ART PRINTS 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

David Hamberger, New York 
City. 

Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oltmann’s Decorating Co., 1403 Douglas St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

M. Sylvester, Inc., 644 Broadway, New York 


City. ; 
. ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
ARTIFICIAL SNOW 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 
Oltmanns Deccrating Co., 1403 Douglas St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Asher & Boretz, Inc., 470 Broome St., 
York City. 
Associated Fabrics Corp., 
New York City. 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inc., 31 E. Thirty- 


1225 Broadway, 


New 


723 Seventh Ave., 


Crompton-Richmond Co., 
first St.. New York City 
BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Don-Riha Prever Corp., 421 W. Twenty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

House of Screens, 110 W. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. ' 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 

Don-Riha Prever Corp., 421 W. Twenty-eighth 
St., New York. City. 

House of Screens, 110 W. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Don-Riha Prever Corp., 421 W. Twenty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
House of Screens, 110 W. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. ’ 
Sculptron, Thirteenth and Lombard Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


BACKGROUNDS—PERMANENT 
Don-Riha Prever Corp., 421 W. Twenty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
me Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
N. Glantz & Son, 289 Bowery, New York City. 
Joseph Mayer & Co. 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014-22 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
= E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
ll. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


BRASS RAILS 
McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Inc., First Ave. 
and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. : 


CARD HOLDERS 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 341 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Il. 
ge Pg Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
io. 


L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 


es Davis-Smith Co., 173 Newbury, Boston, 
ass. 
The D. J. Heagany Mfg. Co., 1121 Washington 


Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Inc., First Ave. 
and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Show Card Service, Inc., 6433 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I. B. Timberlake & Sons. Jackson, Mich. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

CARD BOARD 

Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

_ L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 

0 


N. Glantz & Son, 289 Bowery, New York City. 

Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHARACTER WAX FIGURES 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 341 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Il. 


COLOR MATCHING LAMPS 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 

Francisco, Calif. 
COLOR SCREENS 

American Appliance Co., Inc., 317 N. Church 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 1926 W. 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 

a eee 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 

Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

COMPOSITION BOARD 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION FIGURES 
P. C. Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511-519 E. Seventy- 
second St., New York City. 
Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-first St., New York City. 
> Hendrick, 123-25 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
1 


Nelke Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 

— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
R 


Sculptron, Thirteenth and Lombard Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Specialty Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

Standard Show Card Service, Inc., 6433 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Portable Electric Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 

New York City. 

CUT-OUTS 

Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511-519 E. Seventy- 
second St., New York City. 

Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-first St., New York City. ; 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., 
City. 

Nelke Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. 
New York City. , 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

DECALCOMANIA 
Art Paint Poster Co., 2226 Wabansia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DECORATIVE PAPERS 

Marcus Window Display Service, 110 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. 
The Murdison Co., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Louis Schulman Co., 465 Broome St., 
Greene, New York City. 

Van Housen’s Favor Co., Inc., 81 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
—_ Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
a. 


DISPLAY CARDS 
Art Paint Poster Co., 2226 Wabansia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The O. Austin Co., 126 W. Twenty-third St., 
New York City. 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511-519 E. Seventy- 
second St., New York City. 
406-426 W. Thir- 


Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 
ty-first St., New York City. 

S. L. Hendrick, 123-25 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ae & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., 


13 S. Throop St., 


New York 
Seventeenth St., 


48 W. Forty-eighth St., 


Cor. 


New York 


ty. 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 
Nelke Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. ; 
Standard Show Card Service, Inc., 6433 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention lf You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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DISPLAY COUNSEL 
United Display —~ Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Window Aavextisine, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
zy DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 
Specialty Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
livilte, Ind. 
™ "DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Display vege Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 

Embosograf Corp. ef America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

The D. J. Heagany Mite. Co., 1121 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

McKenna Brass and ona Inc., First Ave. 
nd Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SM. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, 0. 

a; R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Rochester Display Fixture Works, 654 South 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 

p> W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 

Artistic Wood Turning Works, 515 N. Halsted 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 341 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 

t 


City. 

omy Prever Corp., 421 W. Twenty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

The D. J. Heagany Mfg. Co., 1121 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
House of Screens, 110 W. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. ; 
Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Inc., First Ave. 
and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Oltmanns Decorating Co., 1403 Douglas St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

Oriental Display Fixture Co., 247 Varet St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rochester Display Fixture Works, €54 South 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


R. 2. 

Specialty Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 

Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 341 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cit 


y. 

Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Oltmanns Decorating Co., 1403 Douglas St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phi'adel- 
phia, Pa. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The D. J. Heagany Mfg. Co., 1121 Washington 
Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Inc., First Ave. 
and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Sculptron, Thirteenth and Lombard Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

~ au Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
DISPLAY NOVELTIES = 
he Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Asher & Boretz, Inc., 470 Broome St., New 
York City. 

Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-frst St., New York City. 

International Clearing House, 303 Fifth Ave, 
New York City. 

Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


| ea 

Specialty Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

DISPLAY FABRICS 

Asher & Boretz, Inc., 470 Broome St., New 
York City. 

Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

DISPLAY RACKS 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

L. A. Darling Co., Brenson, Mich. 

The D. J. Heagany M‘g. Co., 1121 Washington, 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

McKenna Brass and Mfg. Co., Inc., First Ave. 
and Ross St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Specialty Display Cose Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

D. W. Woodrnff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco. Calif. 

DISPLAY TABLES—REVOLVING 

Lindsev Electric Co., 508 W. Ninth St., Los 
Angeles. Calif. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

DOLL-STANDS 
Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 


Park, Ill. 
TRAPERIES 

Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., 31 E. Thirty-first 
St.. New York City. 

S. Goldbere M‘g. Co., S. W. Corner Sixth and 
Arch, Philedelphia. Pa. 

DYES 

Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 

New York City. 
LECTRIC NOVELTIES 

Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 

43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EXHIBITS 

Flamingo Art and Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 

New York City. 
FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 

The Botanica’ Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St.. Chicago. Ill. 

Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., 31 E. Thirty-first 
St., New York City. 

Dazian’s, Inc., 142 W. Forty-fourth St., New 
York City. 

Mirac'e Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

J. T. Wyle & Bros., Inc., 1441 Broadway, New 
York City. 


FELT 
Western Felt Works, 4115 Ogden Ave., Chi- 


C2 go, 
FLOOD LIGHTS 
American Appliance Co., Inc., 317 N. Church 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The O. Austin Co., 126 W. Twenty-third St., 
New York City. 
— Mfg. Corp., 213-217 Grand St., New York 


ty. 

The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lighting Specialties Co., 921 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Reflector and Iluminating Co., 1407 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Il. 

Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

FLOOR BLOCKS 

The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 

Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
FOILS (ALL COLORS) 

Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company. 511-41 West 

Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 
FORMICA 

The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 

Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 

Don-Riha Prever Corp., 421 W. Twenty-eighth 

St., New York City. 


Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

House of Screens, 110 W. Seventeenth St., New 
York City. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


GARMENT HANGERS 
D. W. Woodruff & CO., 216-229 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Kant-Fall Hanger, 55 W. Fifty-sixth St., (Cir- 
cle 1919) New York City. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


GARMENT RACKS—METAL 
Baum’s Metal Specialties, 1523 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GLOVE FORMS 
Thoma Glove Form, 570 Seventh Ave., New 


York City. 
GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 
HOSIERY FORMS 
ig oe Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
LETTERING BRUSHES 
= L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


N. Glantz & Son, 289 Bowery, New York City. 

Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 

= E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
= Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 10 Cooper 
St., Camden, N. J. 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
American Appliance Co., Inc., 317 N. Church 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cincinnati Artistic Wrought Iron Works, 2941- 
43 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Luminator, Inc., 1730 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 511-519 E. Seventy- 
second St., New York City. 
Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-first St., New York City. 
a Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
Nelke Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
MANNEQUINS 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., 341 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
International Clearing House of New York, 
Inc., 303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 
MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 


New York City. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 

The O. Austin Co., 126 W. Twenty-third St., 
New York City. 

Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Phil A. Sapp, Eufaula, Ala. 

United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

MEHCHANICAL FIGURES 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 

Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
MIRRORS 

Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

MODEL DISPLAYS. 

United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 

St., Chicago, Ill. 
MOTION DISPLAYS 

The Davis Bulletin Co., [nc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Kalasign Co. of America, 412 W. Michigan 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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MOTOR SAW 
The International Stimping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
MOVING PICTURE DISPLAYS 


House of Screens, 110 W. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 
ORNAMENTS—WOOD 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grard Rapids, Mich. 
PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 
Old King Cole, Inc., 1800 Twenty-second St., 
N. E., Canton, Ohio. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 
PARADE DECORATIONS 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
PENNANTS 
Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-first St., New York City. 
PINE TREES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 
PLAQUES 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Ill. 
PLUSHES 
Dazian’s, Inc., 142 W. Forty-fourth St., 
York City. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York Ci ty. 
‘Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. : 
POSTERS 


2226 Wabansia Ave., 


New 


Art Paint Poster Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Show Card Service, Inc., 6433 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

PRICE TICKETS 
The Davis-Smith Co., 173 Newbury, 


Mass. 
PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
ne Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 
Reflector and Illuminating Co., 1407 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, 


Mass. 
REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
J. ao & Sons Co., 43 Varick Ave., Brook- 
yn, N. 
Ender Mfg. ‘Corp., 213-217 Grand St., New York 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington ’ Ave., New 
York City. 
Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lighting Specialties Co., 921 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Reflector ane Illurinating Co., 1497 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., 
ton, Mass. 
REFINISHING WOOD FIXTURES 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
SCHCOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit Schovl of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Wich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
SHOW WINDOWS—DECORATING 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
SHOW WINDOW LIGHTING 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
Art Paint Poster Co., 2226 Wabansia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The O. Austin Co., 126 W. Twenty-third St., 
New York City. 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. L. Hendrick, 123-25 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Kalasign Co. of America, 412 W. Michigan Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Multichrome Art Advertising Displays, 1437 
Regent St., Madison, Wis. 
Specialty Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 
SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. 


Chicago, Ill. 
SCROLL SAWS 


Boston, 


New 


Bos- 


Throop St., 


The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE FORMS 
pe gs Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARDS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-first St., New York City. 
S. L. Hendrick, 123-25 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Standard Show Card Service, Inc., 6433 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
SHOW CARD BOARD 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SHOW CARD COLORS 
Pg L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95-97 Vandam 
St., New York City. 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 
SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS. 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
=e Co., 4014-22 N. Rockwell St., 


SHOW CARD SERVICE 
Standard Show Card Service, Inc., 6433 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 


Chicago, 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Bivd., . 


Chicago, Ill. 
ay Be Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., 


N. Glantz & Son, 289 Bowery, New York City. 

Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 

National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 

first St., New York City. 
SHOW CASES 

Specialty Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 

dallville, Ind. 
SHOW WINDOW LIGHTING 

+ ra . Sons Co., 43 Varick Ave., Brook- 

yn, # 


Dayton, 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Advertisers Sign & Display Co., 101 W. Thirty- 
first St., New York City. 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
McKenna Brass Co., Inc., First Ave. and Ross 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nelke Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 
The Newman Mfg. 
cinnati, Ohio. 
SIGNS—CHANGEABLE 
The Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
SIGNS—CLOTH 
Grinnell Lithographic Co., Inc., 406-426 W. Thir- 
ty-first St., New York City. 
SIGNS—DIRECTORY 


Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 


Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
SIGNS—ELECTRIC 
Advertisers Sign & Display Co., 101 W. Thirty- 


first St., New York City. 

Art Paint Poster Co., 2226 Wabansia Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Neike Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. Seventzenth St., 
New York City. 

SIGNS—GLASS 

Advertisers Sign & Display Co., 101 W. Thirty- 
first St., New York City. 

Neonette Sign Co., 30 E. Twentieth St., 
York City. 

Speciaity Display Case Co., W. Rush St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 

SIGNS—ILLUMINATED 

Advertisers Sign & Display Co., 101 W. Thirty- 
first St., New York City. 

Art Paint Poster Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nelke Sign Mfg. Co., 45 E. Seventeenth St., 
New York City. 


New 


2226 Wabansia Ave., 


Neonette Sign Co., 0 ~~. Twentieth St., New 
York City. 
SIGNS—WOOD 
Advertisers Sign & Display Co., 101 W. Thirty- 


tirst St., New York City. 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
— Co., 4014-22 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, 


SPOT LIGHTS 

American Appliance Co., Inc., 317 N. Church 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The O. Austin Co., 12 W. Twenty-third St., 
New York City. 

ba nr Sons Co., 43 Varick Ave., Brook- 

yn, N 
— Mfg. Corp., 213-217 Grand St., New York 


The Frink Corp., 
York City. 
Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, ‘Calif. 
Reflector and Illuminating Co., 1407 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Studios, 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 
STATUARY 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. Ill. 
STENCIL CUTTERS 
Joseph Mayer & Co., 25 E. Fourteenth St., New 
York City. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
International Clearing House, 303 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Kant-Fall Hanger, 55 W. Fifty-sixth St., New 
York City. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons J,ackson, Mich. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
The Newman Mfg. Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
TAPESTRIES 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
TIME SWITCHES 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., 289-305 A. 
St., Boston, Mass. 
TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 
TINSEL DECORATIONS 
National Tinsel Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
TURN TABLES 
Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 
Lindsey Electric Co., 508 W. Ninth St., 
Angeles, Calif. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., san 
Francisco, Calif. 
VALANCES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bert A. Landers, Inc., 823 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Window Decorative Works, 10-12 S. Greene 
St.. Baltimore, Md. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., 
Francisco, Calif. 
VELOURS 
Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 
York City. 
VELVET COVERED JEWELRY FIXTURES 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 
D. W. Woodruff & Co., 216-220 Fifth St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
P. C. Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
WAX FIGURE REPA IRS 
C. Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
WREATHS 
North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 
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“DISPLAY MANAGERS ATTENTION” 





If you are in the market for Messmore & 


Damon’s used mechanical displays, wire us 


the pieces you are interested in and we will 
send you names of department stores we 
sold them to, so you can communicate with 


them direct. 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 
404-8 West 27th St., New York City 


FOR SALE 


Modern background panels _ for 
spring. Made by well known Chi- 
cago decorating company. At less 
than half original price. Three panels, 
8 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, 
each $30; one panel, 8 feet 6 inches 
by 4 feet, each, $25; one panel, 10 
feet 6 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, each, 
$35. Used for spring 1929. Photo 
on request. 


DAVIDSON BROS. CO. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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DISPLA YMEN! 
Send for sample of the new STAY- 
TIE Support—It’s a little wonder. 
W. B. SPECIALTY SALES CO. 
1001%4 E. 7th St., Duluth, Minn. 





DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and _ store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WINDOW TRIMMER 


Columbus Department Store requires 
the services of a thoroughly expe- 
rienced department store window 
trimmer. Must be an active worker 
desiring permanency of employment. 
Give complete outline of past expe- 
rience, stating length of service with 
each company, reason for leaving and 
salary desired. Enclose photo. Ap- 
plications confidential. 


Address “O. C.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 

















FOR SALE 


Modernistic Display Setting, 
suitable for Spring. Will fit 
most any window. Photo on 
request. 


A. L. BIXBY 


Wolf & Dessauer 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 








POSITION WANTED 


Display Man and Card Writer, 
now employed, desires to change 
about February 1 to 15. Over 
ten years’ dry goods and wom- 
en’s wear experience. Interested 
stores will receive full details of 
ability; middle west preferred. 


Address “J. H. G.”’ 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








WINDOW TRIMMER 


store decorator and card writer for 
popular-priced department store; 
must be thoroughly experienced ; per- 
manent position; good salary for 
right man; photographs, window dis- 
plays and samples of cards must ac- 
company application. 


CHARLES STORES COMPANY 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City 

















MR. DISPLAY MAN 


You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 
BUY DISPLAY voi 
EXCHANGE SEIT ig, ¢- f USED 


of Every Description 


What can we sell you? 


What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


16 West 30th Street 
New York 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 
Attractions 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 
Mannequins 














January, 19 30 
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Save Storage 


MECHANICAL XMAS ATTRACTIONS 


SETTINGS AND NOVELTIES 


BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Headquarters for 
by Used Display Materials 


Selling NOW! of Every Description for Next Year! 
Telephone METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. Write, 
Chelsea 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York Wire or 
3272 WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE NEW AND USED DISPLAYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION vane 


Save Money by 
Purchasing NOW 








WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 1924. 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 











FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy § fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 
As displayman in department store. Eight 
years’ experience. Koester School train- 
ing; 3Z years old. Highest reference; im- 
mediate connections northwest preferred. 
Address “B. C. A.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 




















It Spurred the Engineer’s Interest 


Droning Airplane Display Prompts Attempt to Gauge 
Mileage; Recent Animated Windows 


— on the fundamental fact that action exerts a pro- 

found effect in attracting customer interest, and draws 
and holds eye attention, Animated Advertising Displays, Inc., 
of Detroit, is serving an ever-increasing list of clients both 
in the local and in the national advertising field. The con- 
cern is two years old. 

By means of small electric motors which operate with a 
minimum of current, motion is supplied to the human figures 
that are being shown in connection with a product, or per- 
haps to the product itself, especially when it is a mechanical 
device. The onlooker is able to observe how the product in 
question is used, or how the machine that is being advertised 
really works when in action. One of the most recent and 
most familiar ads of the human figure type was that of the 
figure of the child used in the late Community Fund drive in 
Detroit. The hands of the child were made to move to and 
fro in front of its face. A recent nation-wide advertisement 
was that of Buster Brown and his famous dog, to direct at- 
tention to Buster Brown shoes. Still another was the figure 
of a small boy eating an ice cream cone, one of his hands 
holding the cone and carrying the cone to his mouth, while 
the other rubbed his stomach with a circling yum-yum motion. 

“We believe that it is the ever-present curiosity in a 
man that causes him to stop and look at an animated window 
or counter or floor display,” said W. G. Wagenhals, president 
of the company and its founder. ‘Motion holds the eye. The 
passer-by looks, he stops, he looks again and reads the ad- 
vertising message on the figure or article that is being shown 
—and frequently he is influenced to buy.” 

Frank W. Atherton, in charge of sales for Animated Ad- 
vertising Displays, Inc., sees an almost limitless field for tke 
concern. 

“We already have a wide variety of clients and their num- 
ber is growing,’ said Mr. Atherton. “We have furnished 
animated advertising for tooth pastes, mineral oil, automo- 
bile tires, brake lining, shoes, cigarettes, oil burning furnaces 
and even jewelry. We have arranged animated ads for the 
First National Bank, for Parke-Davis & Co., the Fairmont 
Creamery and the organization of Detroit florists, to show 
how their telegraph service works in supplying flowers by 
telegraph. Also, one Detroit newspaper has been our cus- 
tomer. A feature of our service is its original low cost and 





the small expense of maintenance. We manufacture minia- 
ture airplanes and Zeppelins, which many persons have seen 
in stores. Suspended on a string or wire and circling about 
above the people’s heads, they operate with a tiny electric 
motor. 

“In one store where an airplane was droning over the 
heads of the customers the proprietor offered a prize for 
the nearest correct guess as to the mileage the little machine 
would run up in a given length of time. A well-known De- 
troit automotive engineer was observed standing under the 
plane and looking at it, with his stop watch in his hand. 
Estimating the distance around the circle in which the plane 
was traveling, catching the number of revolutions per minute 
and noting the total length of time the machine would oper- 
ate, the engineer was able to make a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the total mileage. He missed it by only ten miles. 
The point is, of course, that this display was good enough 
to attract the interest of a hard-boiled and presumably busy 
engineer. 

“A Detroit shoe dealer,” related Mr, Atherton, “also in- 
stalled one of our flying Zeppelins, with a guessing contest 
arranged as to distance. The contest drew 252 entries and 
the dealer told us that the ad sold fifty-six pair of shoes 
to persons who had never before been in his store.” 

The officials of the Animated Advertising Displays, Inc., 
are W. G. Wagenhals, president; H. T. Ewald, president of 
the Campbell-Ewald Advertising Company, Detroit, vice- 
president; Karl F. F. Kurth, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Atherton, head of the sales department, was formerly with 
the Detroit Lithographing Company and prior to that was 
connected with the Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia. The Detroit concern is occupying 
spacious quarters in the Peter Smith Car Heater Building 
at 6209 Hamilton Avenue, where machinery of various kinds 
has been installed. 

All the officials of the concern are members of the Detroit 
Adcrait Club. ; 





NEW WOLD AIR BRUSH 

The Wold Air Brush Company, Chicago, announces a new 
1930 model air brush for show card and sign men. This 
new brush is designed to eliminate the necessity for sending 
to the manufacturer for replacement parts. An inexperienced 
person can replace parts without the aid of tools. It will 
fill a long felt need, for it eliminates the delays usually 
occasioned heretofore in display and show card studios. 
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American Display Bodies 
Continued from page 87) 


Golden Rule; secretary, O. W. Bennett, Montgomery Ward 
& Co.; treasurer, Arthur G, Munro, Schuneman & Mann- 
heimer. 





Toronto, Canada 
Toronto Displaymen’s Club: President, J. H. Carruthers, 
Hydro-Electric System; first vice-president, D. H. Birrell, 
Adams Furniture Company; second vice-president, N. L. 
Birrell, Birrell’s; third vice-president, J. D. Jamison, Walk- 
Over Shoe Company; treasurer, W. G. Moir, Liggett’s. 





Vancouver, B. C. 

Vancouver Display Men’s Club: President, L. K. G. 
Browning, David Spencer, Ltd.; vice-president, L. H. Os- 
borne, Sangster-Osborne Display Service; secretary, Irwin 
Jones, Edwin Bell Fixture Company; treasurer, Jack Mc- 
Bride, Calhoun’s Hat Shop. 





European Display Bodies 
(Continued from page 79) 
Leo Kern, displayman for Schiffman Brothers; vice-presi- 
dent, Alfons Sobek, displayman for Hermansky’s; treasurer, 
Franz Holti, displayman for Zwieback’s; secretaries, Arch 
Ingo Tula, traveling decorator, and Hans Slavik, displayman 
for U. Kremser, all of Vienna. Dr. Otto Schulhof is the 
legal adviser. Headquarters are at 16 Neugasse, Vienna IV. 
Sweden 


The Swedish association (Handels Dekorateures Forbund) 
is largely composed of Stockholm windowmen, although it is 
making a strong bid for national support. in furtherance of 
this purpose it is publishing “Handels Dekoratoren,” a neat 
monthly magazine exploiting display methods of America, 
England and Germany. Headquarters are at Norrlandsgatan 
33, Stockholm. 

Holland 

The Nederlandsche Bond van Etaleurs en Etalage Deco- 
rateurs was founded in November, 1925. At that time the 
German association, which already had a club in Rotterdam, 
tried to launch another in Armsterdam. The Dutch display- 
men countered with a call for foundation of a Dutch society 
which was organized under the name given above. Starting 
with only twenty members the association now has clubs in 
The Hague, Rotterdam, Arnhem, Nymegen, Croningen, Dord- 
recht, Zwolle and Leewarden. Headquarters at last report 
were located at 68 Akeleistrat, The Hague. The officers were: 

Chairman, F. R. Prill; vice-chairman, E. Branski; secre- 
tary, M. J. Klawer; assistant secretary, E. Britz; correspond- 
ing secretary for England and her colonies and America, 
J. Brommet. The official organ is “De Etalage Revue,” 
established in 1928. 


&) oe Method i 
Millinery Selling | 


Displays hundreds of hats in a limited space. 
Customers help themselves. Merely uses wall 
space. Extremely low in cost. 


Bright Wire Hat Rests. Per’ dozen. ..81.00 


Grooved Moulding, finished to match present 
fixtures, for attaching to wallcase backs or 
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Write at once for sample 


The Cincinnati Show Case & Display 
Fixture Works 


236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 







































“GOING MODERN!” 


WITH THE 


MULTI-CUT 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC CUTTING TOOL 


FOR CUTTING WALL BOARDS, 

PAPER, PACKING, ETC., THE MA- 

CHINE IS MOST EASILY HANDLED 

WITH THE HAND ON THE REAR 
HANDLE. 
















To Use the Machine 
Is to be Convinced 





WOOD AND THIN METALS ARE CUT 
BY AOLDING THE MACHINE LIKE A 
CARPENTER’S SMOOTH PLANE. 


Dependable Counsel 
on Cutting 








AND METALS, TOO: 
COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON, BRASS, ETC., TO 28 GAUGE 


Price With Wrench and Five Cutters____________________ $90.00 
Long Stroke Attachment for Wood to 74" Thick___________ 5.00 
ee eee I cen 3.50 
TLE a a ee TR RD 5.00 


(F.O.B. Fitchburg) 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOL CORPORATION 


Division Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp. 
67 WALNUT ST. FITCHBURG, MASS 



































THE BOTAN ICA] 
DECORATING COMPANY 


IMPORTERS---DESIGNERS---MANUFACTURERS 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER DECORATIONS 
“AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


The Range of Choice is the Most 


Extensive and Complete 


Our representatives are now on their way to you showing the 
New Spring Creations. 


Mail Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 


319-327 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 






























































